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A Few Hints to Presiding Officers. 
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the heart and intellect, but aiso to improve the 

manners. An easy and dignified mien should 
be cultivated. When children are called upon to 
recite—in going from and returning to their seats, 
careless, rude, and swaggering motions should not be 
indulged. 

As soon as children acquire sufficient confidence 
to admit of discipline, careful and loving training 
must not be omitted. 

Short recitations, with their meaning explained so 
as to be fully understood, and recited with proper tone 
and gesture, are very much more cultivating: than 


6 ae object of recitation is not only to cultivate 


lengthy ones committed to memory and recited in a 


' 


monotonous manner. It is worse than useless to 
crowd the young mind with that which it is not 
capable of comprehending. 

Instead of encouraging children to exhibit how 
much they can commit to memory, they should be 
taught how, and be inspired with an ambition to 
manifest how well they can recite what they have 
memorized. This will greatly assist them in acquiring 
the art of reading, which is very desirable. 
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LEARNING TO WALK. 


Ghi\oNLY beginning the journey— 
’ Many a mile to go; 
+" Little feet, how they patter, 
Wandering to and fro. 
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'Trymg again so bravely— 
Laughing in baby glee, 

Hiding its face in mother’s lap, 
Proud as a baby can be. 


Talking the oddest language, 
Ever before was heard. 

Yet mother—you’d hardly think so— 
Understands every word. 


Tottering now and falling ; 
Kyes that are going to cry ; 
Kisses and plenty of love’words, 
Willing again to try. 


Father of all, O guide them— 
The pattering little feet— 


' POETRY. 


While they are treading the uphill road, 
And braving the dust and heat. 


Aid them when they grow weary, 
Keep them in pathways blest ; 

And when the journey is ended, 
Savior, O give them rest. 
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DID YOU THINK TO PRAY? 


Ere you left your room this morning, 
Did you think to pray ? 
In the name of Christ our Savior, 
Did you ask for loving favor, 
Equal to the day ? 


CHORUS. 


Oh; how praying rests the weary ; 
Prayer will change the night to day ; 

So, when life seems dark and dreary, 
Don’t forget to pray. 


When you met with great temptations, 
Did you think to pray? 

By the Savior’s love and merit, 

Did you seek the Holy Spirit 
For your guide and stay ? 


Chorus, 


POETRY. 


When your heart was stirred with anger, 
Did you think to pray ? 
Did you pray for grace, my brother, 
That you might forgive another 
Who had crossed your way? 
| Chorus. 


When sore trials came upon you, 
Did you think to pray ? 
When your soul was filled with sorrow, 
Balm of Gilead did you borrow 
At the Gate of Day ? 
Chorus. 


BEING USEFUL. 


I now am quite a little girl, 
- But once was smaller still; 
I used to cobble up my work, 
And do it—oh, so ill! 


I can’t quite thread my needle yet, 
They make the hole so small. 

Mother’s the only one that can, 
For Grandma can’t at all. 


_And father says he can’t see how 
We women ever can, 


POETRY. 


The needles have such little eyes— 
But then, he is a man. 


The cradle I can rock, and sing, 
And carry baby out 

A little way, and then [ let 
Him creep and trot about. 


I am but quite a little girl, 
And I am useful, too; 

For mother says so; I know how 
Quite many things to do. 


——_—_——__ 


ADVANTAGES OF EARLY TRAINING 


Happy the child whose youngest years 
Receive instruction well: 

Who hates the sinner’s path, and fears 
The road that leads to hell. 


When we devote our youth to God, 
"Tis pleasing in His eyes; 

A flower when offered in the bud, 
Is no vain sacrifice. 


"Tis easier work, when we begin 
To fear the Lord betimes ; 

While sinners who grow old in sin, 
Are hardened in their crimes. 


POETRY. 


"T'will save us from a thousand snares 
T'o mind the Gospel young ; 

Grace will preserve our following years, 
And make our virtue strong. 


To Thee, Almighty God, to Thee 
Our childhood we resign: 

How pleasing to look back and see 
That our whole lives were Thine. 


Let the sweet work of prayer and praise 
Employ my youngest breath ! 

Thus I’m prepared for longer days, 
Or fit for early death. 


THE BOY’S SERMON. 


I now arise to try to preach 

A sermon, if I can; 
_ For little boys can preach to boys, 
As well as men to men. 


I never thought of such a thing 
Until the other day, - 
I found a text so short and good : 
So hear to what I say. 


“Mind” is my text: ’tis for you, boys, 
And something that you need. 
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The girls may listen to it all, 
And what they ought to, heed. 


First—Mind your tongue; don’t let it speak 
An angry or unkind, 

A cruel, or a wicked word ; 
Don’t let it, boys, now mind ! 


Mind eyes and ears: don’t even look 
At wicked books or boys: 

From wicked pictures turn away— 
All sinful acts despise. 


And mind your lips—tobacco stains, 
Strong drink, too, keep away ; 

And let no bad words pass your lips— 
Mind everything you say. 


Mind hands and feet; don’t let them do 
A single wicked thing ; 

Don’t steal or strike, don’t kick or fight ; 
Don’t walk in paths of sin. 


LITTLE CHILD’s AIM. 


A little girl I am indeed, 
And little do I know; 

Much help and care I yet shall need, 
That I may wiser grow, 


ae 
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If I would ever hope todo 
Things great, and good, and useful too. 


But even now I ought to try 
To do what good I may ; 
God never meant that such as | 
Should only live to play, 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep and wake and never think. 


- Then let me try, each day and hour, 
To act upon this plan; 
What little good is in my power, 
be To do it while I can. 
If to be useful thus I try, 
I may do better by and by. 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


O, the old, old clock of the household stock 
Was the brightest thing, and neatest ; 

The hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

"T'was a monitor, too, though its words were few; 

Yet they lived, tho’ nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young. 

When the voice of friendship faltered. 
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“Tick, tick,” it said—“quick, quick to bed ; 
For ten I’ve given you warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning.”’ 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blest the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at day-break boldly, _ 

When the dawn looked gray in the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly ; : 

“Tick, tick,” it said, “quick out of bed, 
For five I’ve given you warning ; 

You ll never have health, you’ll never get wealth, 
Uuless you’re up soon in the morning.” 


os 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


“Little by tittle,” an acorn said, 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 
“T am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.” 


Little by little each day it grew; 
Little by little it sipped the dew ; 
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Downward it sent out a threadlike root; 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 


Day after day, and year after year, 


‘Little by little the leaves appear ; 


And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 


Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea, 
An insect train work ceaselessly ; 

Grain by grain, they’re building well, 

Each one alone in its little cell; 

Moment by moment, and day by day, 

Never stopping to rest or to play. 


Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky ; 
The gentle wind.and the balmy air 
Little by little bring verdure there, 

Till the summer sunbeams gaily smile 


~ On the birds and flowers of the coral isle. 


“Little by little,’ said a thoughtful boy, 
“Moment by moment I’ll well employ, 
Learning a little every day, 

And not spending all my time in play. 


_ “And still this rule in my mind shall dwell, 


Whatever I do I will do it well. 
Little by little Pll learn to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ago ; 


POETRY. 


And-one of these days perhaps we'll see 
‘That the world will be the better for me.” 


Do not you think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and a useful man? 


TRY AGAIN. 


"Tis a lesson you should heed— 
Try again ; | 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try again. 
Let your courage then appear, 
For if you will persevere, 
You will conquer: never fear, 
Try again. 


Once or twice though you should fail, 
Try again ; 

If you would at last prevail, 
Try again. 

If we strive, ’tis no disgrace, 

Though we do not win the race. 

What should we do in such a case? 
Try again. 


It you find your task is hard, 
Try again; . 


en ir aes ; 


POETRY. 


Time will bring you your reward, 
Try again. 

All that other folks can do, 

Why, with patience may not you? 

Only keep this rule in view— 
Try again. 


_ MY. FATHER’S AT THE HELM. 


The curling waves, with awful roar, 
A little bark assailed, 

And pallid fear’s distracting power 

Or all on board prevailed— 

Save one—the captain’s darling child, 
Who fearless viewed the storm, 

And, cheerful, with composure smiled 
At danger’s threatening form. 


“And can you smile,” a seaman cried 
“While terrors overwhelm?” 


r) 


“Why should I fear?” the boy replied, 


“My father’s at the helm.” 
So, when our worldly hopes are reft— 
Our earthly comforts gone, 


We still have one sure anchor left— 
God helps, and He alone. 
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He, to our prayers will lend an ear 
And give our hearts relief; , 
And turn to smiles, each trembling fear— 
To joy, each torturing grief. 
Then look to Him, ’mid terrors wild, 
When wants and woes o erwhelm, 
Remembering, like the fearless child, 
Our Father's at the helm! 


TWINKLE, TWINKLE. 
(Speak this tenderly, gazing upwards.) 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high, 
iike a diamond in the sky. 


When the glorious sun is set— 
When the grass with dew is wet, 
‘Then you show your little light: 
Twinkle, twinkle all the night. 


In the dark, blue sky you keep— 
Often thro’ my curtains peep ; 
For you never shut your eye 
“Till the sun isin the sky. 


POETRY. ou 4's 


As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveler m the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 


TWO LITTLE WELCOMES. 


Little boy (bowing). I’m going to speak the wel- 
come! All you men and boys, 

I’m very glad you’ve come, but you musn’t make | 
a noise. 

They told me to make a bow, and not be afraid of 
men, : 

I’m not afraid—I’ve made it once, [’ll make it 
now again. 

(Bows and runs off.) 


(Lattle girl runs on.) 


% 
~Girl. He didn’t welcome the ladies! What a 
. funny fellow! 
(Points.) 0, what a pretty bonnet! trimmed with 
blue and yellow. 
I’m going to welcome the ladies ; look right straight 
at me, . 
Ladies and girls, you are welcome, as much as you 


can be, 
2 
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But the men and boys are welcome, as much and 
just the same : 

I hope every one, when you go home, will say you’re 
glad you came. 


RESOLUTION. 
(Recite with energy.) 


If you’ve any task to do, 
Let me whisper unto you, 
Do tt. 


It you've anything to say, 
‘True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 


If you’ve anything to love, 
As a blessing from above, 
Love it. 


If you've anything to give, 
That another’s joy may live, 
Give it. 


If some hollow creed you doubt, 
Tho’ the whole world hoot and shout, — 
| Doubt it, 
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If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others through the night, 
Light it. 


If you’ve any debt to pay, 

Rest not either night or day, 
Pay tt. 

If you've any joy to hold | 


Next your heart, lest it grow cold, 
Hold it. 


If you've any grief to meet 
At the loving Father’s feet, 
Meet it. 


If God gives you light to see 


What a child of His should be, 
. See tt. 


Whether life be bright or drear, 


There’s a message sweet and clear 
Whispered down to every ear, 
Hear tt. 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat fields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
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They find in the thick waving grasses 
Where the thick-lipped strawberry grows; | 
They gather the earliest snow-drops 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow; 
They gather the elder bloom white; 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. | 
‘They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 
They know where the small fruits are thickest 
On the currant and blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand; 

They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall rocking tree tops, 

Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings; 
And at night-time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those that toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great, 

And so from these brown-handed children, 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. | 

- The pen of the author and statesman— 
The noble and wise of the land— 

The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


POETRY. 4 | 


WHAT GOD SEES. 


When the winter snowflakes fall, 
God in heaven can count them all; 
When the stars are shining bright, 
Out upon a frosty night, 

God can tell them all the same, 
He can give each star its name. 


God in heaven can alsv see 
Children in their play agree; 
Never rude, or cross, or wild— 
Always kind, and always mild. 
Angels from their homes in light, 
Gladly look on such a sight. 


FOR A LITTLE BOY. 


It is but little I can say, 
Nor is it much that I can teach; 
But I will tell you, if I may, 
Some things I want, in this short speech. 


As I increase in age and size, 
| want to grow in strength and grace; 
To love the right, the wrong despise, 
And have this written in my face. 
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I want to be a child of God, 

And know His will, and understand 
The meaning of the “Jron Rod,” 

And grasp it with a steadfast hand ! 


I want to learn while yet in youth, 
With false and selfish pride to part, 

And have the pure and precious truth 
Forever centered in my heart. 


Should I be poor, or rich and great, 

I know some trials I must meet; 
But virtue’s path is plain and straight, 
_ Therein I want to keep my feet. 


I want to give delight and joy, 
Where’er in righteousness I can; 
I want to be an honest boy, 
‘That I may be an honest man. 


PLAY AND STUDY. 


Some play is good to make us strong, 
And school to make us wise; 

But playing always, that. is wrong, 
And what we should despise. 


What can be worse than idleness 
For making children bad ? 


POETRY. 


It surely leads them to distress, 
And much that’s very sad. 


Sometimes they learn to lie and cheat, 
Sometimes to steal and swear; — 

- These are the lessons in the street 

For those who wander there. 


Better it is at school to learn, 
‘T'o think and spell and read; 
And then to play and work in turn, 
Is happimess indeed. 


—_———- 


A LITTLE CHILD’S WISH. 


“Mamma, I want that little star 
That’s shining in the sky; 
But it’is up so very far, 
I cannot reach so high. 


“J want it for my very own, 
T'o be with me at night; 

lt would be nice, when left alcne, 
T'o have that pretty light. 


“And then, mamma, I might be told 
About that home so fair, 

And if, on harps of shining gold, 
The angels play up there.” 
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“My child, when in this home below, . 
Be patient, good and true, 

Then at the last you'll surely know 
What angels say and do. 


“And like that star whose light pours down, 
_ You (when this life is past), 

Within your Heavenly Father’s crown, 
Will shine a star at last.” 


LITTLE ORATOR. 


You’d not expect one of my age 
To speak in public, on the stage; 
And if I chance to fall below 
The eloquence of Cicero, 

Don’t view it with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 


Large streams from little fountains flow— 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow, 
And though I now am small and young, 
With judgment weak, and feeble tongue, 

~ Remember, all great men, like me, 
Once learned to read their A, B, C. 


' POETRY. 


THE MODERN BELLE. 


She sits in a fashionable parlor, ~ 
And rocks in her easy chair; 
She is clad in silks and satins, 
And jewels are in her hair; 
She winks, and giggles, and simpers, 
And simpers, and giggles, and winks; 
And though she talks but little, 


‘Tis a great deal more than she thinks. 


She lies abed in the morning 
Till nearly the hour of noon, 
Then comes down snapping and snarling 
Because she was called so soon. 
Her hair is still in papers, 
Her cheeks still fresh with paint— 
Remains of her last night’s blushes, 
Before she intended to faint. 


Her feet are so very little, 
Her hands are so very white, 
Her jewels so very heavy, 
And her head so very light: 
Her color is made of cosmetics 
(Though this she never will own), 
Her body is made mostly of cotton, 
Her heart is made wholly of stone. 
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She falls in love with a fellow 
Who swells with a foreign air; 
He marries her for her money, 
She marries him for his hair! 
One of the very best matches— 
Both are well mated in life— 
She’s got a fool for a husband, 
He's got a fool for a wife. 


‘THE BABY. 


Another little wave 

Upon the sea of life; 
Another soul to save; 

Amid its toils and strife. 


Two more little feet 
- To walk the dusty road— 
‘l'o choose, where two paths meet, 
The narrow or the broad. 


Two more little hands, 
T'o work for good or ill; 

Two more little eyes, 
Another little will. 
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Another heart to love, 
Receiving love again; 
And so the baby came, . 
A thing of joy and pain. 


A VERY LITTLE BOY’S SPEECH. 


I never spoke before to-day, 
A little boy am I; 
And, as I’ve nothing much to say, 
Pl only say “good-by!” 
(Bows and scampers off.) 
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A VERY LITTLE GIRL’S SPEECH. 


ve got three kisses sweet to give: 
There’s one for mother, kind and true, 
And one for father, while I live, 
And all the rest I give to you. 


(Kisses hand to audience and retires.) 


POETRY. 


TO SANTA CLAUS. 


Remember your time-honored laws, 
Kind master of the merry glee: 

- Prepare your gifts, good Santa Claus, 

And hang them on the Christmas tree. 


And where no Christmas trees are found, 
With liberal hand your gifts distill; 

The bags and stockings, hanging round, 
Great Santa Claus, be sure to fill. 


Untie your purse—enlarge your heart: 
O do not miss a single door, 

But in your gent rous walk impart 
Your comforts” to the sick and poor. 


When eyes are watching for the morn, 
In humble hut and cottage too, 

How disappointed and forlorn, 
If missed, dear Santa Claus, by you ! 


Go all the rounds of babyhood, | 
And bless and cheer the hearts of all. 
The “little folks,’ and please, be good 

To those who’re not so-very small. 
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POETRY. 


GIRL WITH HER DOLL. 


Dolly, you have got a head, 
But there’s nothing in it ; 
It is hollow, papa said, 
You can’t think a minute. 


You have eyes, but cannot see, 
Lips, but not to talk with ; 

Hands you can’t move but for me, 
Feet you cannot walk with. 


Rosy cheeks that never change, 
Have no life nor death in ; 

Men can make things nice, and strange 
Bat they can’t put breath in. 


You can neither sleep nor wake ; 
If you were a baby, 

You could ery, and sometimes make 
Lots of music, maybe, 


As my mamma thinks [ do, | 
With my noise and clatter ; 

God made me, but man made you, 
That is all the matter, 
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ELEGY. 


Little Mamie has departed 
To a brighter, better sphere ; 
Little Lula, heavy hearted, 
Mourns the loss of Mamie dear. 


These two children, pure and guileless, 
And to nature’s promptings true ; 

Deeply, fondly loved each other— 
Loved as holy beings do. 


Oft they ate and drank together, 
Full of innocence and love, 

With their eyes as brightly beaming 
As the shining stars above. 


Often with united voices, 
They with bird-like sweetness sung, 
While their young hearts, gay and joyous, 
Rivaled music of the tongue. 
td 
But dear Mamie’s voice no longer 
Falls on Lula’s list’ning ears ! 
Lula’s heart is filled with sorrow, 
And her eyes are filled with tears ! 


When she hears a tiny footstep 
Lightly tripping in the hall, | 
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POETRY, 


‘How her heart beats! Is it Wane ? 


Mamie does not come at all. 


Kindest friends, to comfort Lula, 
Tell her, Mamie. lives above, 
In a land of light and beauty— 

In the courts of joy and love. 


here she mingles with bright angels 
In a sivless, sacred place ; 

And with pure and holy rapture, 
There beholds the Savior’s face. 


EVENING PRAYER. 


I am tired—I’ll go to rest, 

Safe folded in my little nest : 
Heavenly Father, may thine eye 
Above my bed watch very nigh. 


Forgive the wrong this day I’ve done, 
For Jesus’ sake, thine only Son, 

And may His blood once shed for me, 
From all that’s sinful make me free. 


Bless father, mother, brother, dear— 
Each whom I love both far and near : 
Bless all Thy children great and small 
I pray Thee, Father of us all, 
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To wounded hearts, and eyes that weep — 
(zive rest, and peace, and gentle sleep— 
And o’er the gloom of heathen skies, 

Soon may “The Star of Bethlehem” rise. 


I MUST NOT TEASE MY MOTHER. 


_I must not tease my mother, 

For she is very kind, 

And everything she says to me 
I must directly mind ; 

For when I was a baby, 
And could not speak or walk, 

She let me in her bosom sleep, 
And taught me how to talk. 


I must not tease my mother ; 
And when she likes to read, 
Or has the headache, I will step 

Most silently indeed. 
I will not choose a noisy play, 
Nor trifling troubles tell, 
But sit down quiet by her side, 
And try to make her well. 


I must not tease my mother 
I’ve heard my father say, 
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POETRY 


When I was in my cradle, sick, 
She nursed me night and day. 


And now she makes my cosy bed 
She gives me clothes and food, 

And I have nothing else to pay 
But trying to be good. 


I must not tease my mother; 
She loves me all the day, 

And she has patience with my faults, 
And teaches me to pray. 


How much [’1l strive to please her, 
She every hour shall see, 

For should she go away or die, 
What would become of me? 


WORK AND PLAY. 


Work while you work, 
Play while you play; 
That is the way 
T'o be cheerful and gay. 


All that you do, 
Do with your might; 
Things done by halves, 
Are never done right. - 
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One thing each time, 
And that done well,» 

Is avery good rule, 

’ As many can tell. 


Moments are useless 
Trifled away; 

So work while you work, 
And play while you play. 


MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 


his book is all that’s left me now ! 
Tears will unbidden start; 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. 


For many generations past, 
Here is our family tree. 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped; 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear; 
Who, ’round the hearthstone used to close, 
After the evening prayer, 


And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill; 


POETRY. 


Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here they are living still. 


_ My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters dear; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look— 


She loved God’s word to hear. 


Her angel face—I see it yet. _ 
What thronging memories come ! 

Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home. 


The mines of earth no treasure give 
That could this volume buy: 
In teaching me the way to live, 


It taught me how to die. 
& 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


Let children who would fear the Lord, 
Hear what their teachers say; 
With revereuce meet their parents words, 


And with delight obey. 


Have you not heard what dreadful plagues 
Are threatened by the Lord, 

To him that breaks his father’s law, 
Or mocks his mother’s word ? 
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What heavy guilt upon him hes; 
How cursed is his name: 

‘The ravens shall pick out his eyes, 
And eagles eat the same. 


But those who worship God, and give 
Their parents honor due, 

Here, on this earth, they long shall live, 
And live hereafter, too. 


OUR CLOTHES. 
(Hor a Intile Girl.) 


How proud we are, and fond to shew 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new; 
When the poor sheep and silkworm wore 
That very clothing, long before. 


TWO. 


Two little girls are better than one; 
''wo little boys double the fun; 

Two little birds build a fine nest; 
Two little arms hug mamma best. 


POETRY. 
LITTLE ROBIN. 


Little Robin Red Breast, 
Fly home to your nest, 
Before the cold winter sets in. 
-O, I don’t care a thrush, 
I’ll fly to some bush, 
And I'll put my head under my wing. 


But what if it snows, 
And the north wind blows, 
And into the bushes does scatter ? 
O, I'll fly to some barn, 
And keep myself warm, 
And that is the end of the matter. 


THE LITTLE DUTCHMAN. 
(Speak with broken accent, boldly.) 


O, I’m a little Tuchman, 

My name is Van der Dose ; 
And vat I cannot get to eat, 
I smells it mit my nose. 


And ven dey vill not let me play, 
I takes it out in work ; 
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And ven dey makes me vork too hard, 
I soon de job vill shirk. 


And ven dey sends me off to bed, 
I lays avake all night ; 

And ven dey comes to vake me up, 
I shut my eyes up tight. 


For I’m a little Tuchman, 
My name is Van der Dose, 

An vat I do not. know myself, 
I never vants to knows. 


OUR BABY. 


Just one lone, tiny ringlet, 
Left of her dark brown hair ; 

There stands the empty cradle, 
We have no baby there ! 


There lie the little stockings, 
There hangs the dress so white. 

How everything reminds us— 
No baby here to-night ! 


No baby voice in chirrup, 
No baby lips to kiss, 
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No baby tongue to prattle, 
No baby heart to bless. | 


The house seems lone and vacant, 
All sorrowful and still ; 

Though dear ones are around us, 
None baby’s place can fill. 


God sent the precious darling — 
To cheer us on our way ; 

Then to His own bright mansion 
He took our babe away. 


MISS TIDY. 


Little Miss Tidy 
Is neat as a pin ; 

She wipes her feet nicely 
Whene’er she comes in. 


She folds her clothes smoothly 
When going to rest. ; 

Of all little girls, 
She’s the neatest and _ best. 
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INNOCEN'TT PLAY. 


Abroad in the meadows, to see the young lambs 

Run sporting about by the side of their dams, 
With fleeces so clean and so white ; 

Or a nest of young doves in a large open cage, — 

Where they play all in love, without anger or rage, 
eHow much we may learn from the sight ! 


If we had been ducks, we might dabble in mud ; 
Or dogs, we might play till it ended in blood, 
So foul and so fierce are their natures: 
But Thomas and William, and such pretty names, 
Should be cleanly and harmless as doves or as 
lambs, . 
Those lovely, dear, innocent creatures. 


Not a thing that we do, nor a word that we say, 
Should injure another in jesting or play, 
And ne’er give an angry retort: 
Most rude are the boys that throw pebbles and 
mire; 
There’s none but a madman will fling about fire; 
And tell you “ Tis only in sport.” 


POETRY. 
JESUS’ LOVE. 


Jesus loves us all so much, 
That He died that we might live; 
Let this thought my feelings touch, 
And a timely warning give. 


That I may not step aside, 
From the way that I should go: 
_ And through folly or by pride, 
Grieve the One who loves me so. 


ALWAYS GOOD. 


I must neither cry nor pout, 
If my mother tells me “no,” 

When she has an errand out, 
And I ask if I can go. 


If I want to jump and hop, 


And my mother says “‘be still!” 


I must in a moment stop, 
And not vex or make her ill. 
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Always cheerful, always kind, 
Acting as I know I should; 

I must mother always mind, 
Then I shall be always good. 


A GOOD ACT. 


It was only a bucket of milk, 
That a little girl came to bring; 

But she could not get over’ the ditch with it, 
She was such a mite of a thing; 

And a boy, just a little larger, 
And older a year and a half, 

Went noiselessly down and helped her across, 
Afraid that his sisters would laugh. 

Good little boy ! may we imitate you; 

"Tis an act of courage and kindness true. 


WHAT NOT TO DO. 


i v 

I cannot tell you much to do 
Because I am so small, 

But here are things, a very few, 
You must not do at all. 
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You little boys must not be cross, 
Nor fret at one another. 

Small girls, you must not make a fuss, 
Nor any such a bother. 


You happy all the day must: be 
And playful as my kitty; 

If you can’t be as good as she, 
I think it is a pity. 


DAYS OF THE MONTHS. 


Thirty days has September, 

April, June and November: 

February has twenty-eight alone, 

And all the rest have thirty-one, 

Except in leap year—once in four, 
Which gives to February one day more. 


LAMENT OF MOTHER ROBIN. 


_ O where is the boy, dressed in jacket of gray, 
Who climbed up in a tree in the orchard to-day, 
And carried my three little birdies away? 

They hardly were dressed, 

When he took from the nest 
My three little robins, and left me bereft. 
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O wrens, have you seen in your travels to-day 
A very small boy, dressed in jacket of gray; 
Who carried my three little robins away ? 

He had light colored hair, 

And his feet were both bare; 
Ah me! he was cruel and mean, I declare. 


O butterfly ! stop just one moment, I pray; 
Have you seen a boy dressed in a jacket of gray, 
Who carried my three little birdies away ? 

He had pretty blue eyes, 

And was small in his size, 
Ah! he must be wicked and not very wise. 


O boy with blue eyes, dressed in jacket of gray, 
If you will bring back my three robins to-day, 
With sweetest of music, the gift I’ll repay ! 

Pll sing all day long 

My merriest song, 
And [ will forgive you this terrible wrong. 


THE CONFESSION. 


There’s somewhat on my breast, father, 
_» There’s somewhat on my breast ! 
The live-long day I sigh, father, 

At night I cannot rest; 
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I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so, _ 

A weary weight oppresses me—_ 
The dreary weight of woe! 


"Tis not the lack of gold, father, 
Nor lack of worldly gear; 

My lands are broad and fair to see, 
My friends are kind and dear, 
My kindred good and true, father, 
They mourn to see my grief, 

- But, O! ’tis not a kinsman’s hand 

- Can give my heart relief ! 


‘Tis not that Janet’s false, father, 
"Tis not that she’s unkind ; 


Though busy flatterers swarm around, 


I know her constant mind. 
"Tis not her frigid coldness, 

That chills my laboring breast ; 
It’s that confounded cucumber 

I ate, and can’t digest! 


DO NOT QUARREL. 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature to, 
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But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 

Your little hands were never made 
T'o tear each other’s eyes. 


Let love through all your actions run, 
And all your words be mild : 

Live like God’s “‘well beloved Son,” 
That pure and holy child. 


His soul was gentle as a lamb ; 
As He in stature grew, 

He grew in favor both with man, 
And God His Father too. 


Now, Lord of all, He reigns above ; 
And from His heavenly throne 
He sees what children dwell in love, 

And marks them for His own. 


PRIMARY ADDRESS. 


O, see the Primary children 
Assembled here to-day ; 

We've come, dear friends, to listen 
To what you have to say. 


POETRY. 


In childhood we are trying 
To learn and do what’s right, 
Aad not grow up in darkness, 
But in the Gospel’s light. 


We try to be obedient, 
And always speak the truth ; 
‘To have our names in honor 
While in our days of youth. 


If we should be forgetful, 
And sometimes rather play 
Than go to primary meetings 
To speak, and sing, and pray, 


God knows our hearts, dear children, 
And all our little cares ; 

And if we humbly seek Him, 
He listens to our prayers. 


For He loves little children, 
And Christ of children said, 
“Of such is Heaven’s Kingdom,” . 
When they to Him were led. 


And should we not be careful, 
And all His laws obey, 

And not offend each other; 
By what we do or say ? 


But always be united 
And try to love each other— 
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Be kind to all our playmates— 
Our father and our mother. 


And love the President i 
Of these our primary meetings; 
And also her two Counselors; 
And treasure their wise teachings. 


Now let us all remember, 
Each day to do what’s right, 
And we must not forget to pray 
In th’ morning and at night. 


For Jesus hears the simplest words, | 
And hears the weakest voice ; 

He loves the prayerful little girls, 
And prayerful little boys. 


He hears us when we're very young, 
And when we're very small, 

As much as He hears older folks, 
Who are very large and tall. 


How soon these little children 
Will be both tall and large! 
Then men’s and women’s duties 
They'll have, and must discharge. 


And then, when missionaries 
Are sent to distant nations, 
Boys will be called who now attend 
Our own Associations. 
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Perhaps some of these little boys, 
Assembled. here to-day, 
Are now preparing to be sent 
‘To countries far away, 


To preach the glorious Gospel 
_ And publish to the world 
The gathering dispensation 
With Zion’s flag unfurled. 


Of course they'll meet with trouble, 
The wicked world will frown; 

But we must all remember, 
It there’s “no cross—no crown.” 


ee 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


Golden head so lowly bending, 
Little feet so white and bare, 
Dewy eyes, half shut, half opened, 

Lisping out her evening prayer. 


“Now I lay,”—repeat it, darling— 
“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 

O’er the folded finger tips. 


“Down to sleep” —“‘to sleep,” she murmured, 
_ And the curly head bent low; 
4 - 
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“I pray the Lord,” I gently added, 
“You can say it all, | know.” 


“Pray the Lord”—the sound came faintly, 
Fainter still—‘‘My soul to keep;” 

Then the tired heart fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast; 
And the sweet voice softly whispered, 

“Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 


O, the trusting, fond confiding 
Of the child-heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father— 
He who hears my feeblest cry. 


O, the rapture, sweet, unbroken, 

Of the soul who wrote that prayer! 
Children’s myriad voices floating 

Up to heaven, record it there. 


If, of all that has been written, 
I could choose what might be mine, 
It should be that child’s petition, 
Rising to the throne divine. 
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THE NESTLINGS. 


Yes, little nest, I hold you fast, 
And little birds, one, two, three, four: 
I’ve watched you long—you’re mine at last, 
Poor little things, you'll ’scape no more. 


Chirp, cry and flutter as you will, 
Ah, simple rebels, ’tis in vain; 

Your little wings are unfledged still, 

_ How can you freedom thus obtain? 


If from my mother’s tender side, 
Some wicked wretch should make me hie, 
I know full well, ’twould her betide, 


"Tl would break her heart—she’d sink and die! 


What notes of sorrow strike my ear ? 
Is it their mother so distressed ? 
Ah, yes; and see their father dear, 
Fly round and round to seek their nest! 


And shall I then so cruel prove, 
These little ones to force away ? 
No, no; together live and love ; 
See! Here they are; take them, I pray. 


Teach them in yonder woods to fly, 
And let them your soft warbling hear, 
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Till their own wings shall soar as high, 
And their own notes shall soundias clear, 


Go, gentle birds; go free as air; 
And oft again in summer’s heat, 
To yonder oak I will repair, 
And listen to your songs so sweet. 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER. 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank from the cold world’s scorn 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure: . 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you my brother, as plain as I can, 
It matters much! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In aworld of sorrow, sin and care, 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till age has whitened my hair: 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow man, 

It matters much. 
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It matters little where be my grave, 
If on the land or on the sea, 
By rushing brook or dashing wave, 
It matters little or aught to me. 
But whether the angel of death comes down, 
And marks my brow with a loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much. 


STRIVING TO DO. 


My life has been active in striving to do 

The works of a man: my own wants are few ; 

And oft for hard service my pay has been leaves, 

While those less deserving have gathered the 
sheaves. 


My friends, my religion makes all men my 
brothers, 

Doing nothing for self that I'd not do for others. 

This may seem delusive, my sisters, to you, 

But lives are made happy by striving to do. 


Yes, in striving to do the work of a man— 
'T'o solve life’s great problem the best way I can, 
Regardless cf censure—regardless of gold, 
That others might covet when I shail grow old. 
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Some people are better through absence of wealth, 
And crave, in its stead, good condition of health, 
Education’and will, all wrong to subdue, 

Being earnest and ready and striving to do. 


In striving to gain a commendable name, 

Worth lies not in lucre, nor always in fame. 

All diamonds show lustre when cut through and 
through, 

And souls become stronger when plenty to do. 


As you know, at my birth there was no silver 
spoon; 

And then, as I grew, want and toil were my boon. 

Man’s vision, however, brought the world in full 
view; 

And init I’ve battled in striving to do. 


I strive to blot out all the faults that prevail 

In my old Adam’s nature, and ofttimes I fail; 
And whether life’s ordeal brings pleasure or pain, 
When vanquished, I rest, and go at it again. 


Occupation is blissful and labor is wealth— 

Exceeding all grandeur, is the prize of good 
health; 

And then if God’s kingdom is the home of the 
true, 

His subjects are those who've been ready to do. 


POETRY. 


NOTHING LIKE THE TRUTH. 


“Lying, lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 


; 


Why should you fear the truth to tell ? 
Does falsehood ever do as well ? 

Can you be satisfied to know 

There’s something wrong to hide below ? 


No; let your fault be what it may, 
To own it is the happy way. 

So long a3 you a fault conceal, 
You cannot light or gladsome feel: 


Your heart will ever be oppressed, 
Asif a weight were on your breast; 
And e’en your mother’s face to meet 


Will tinge your face with shame and heat. 


hen, Child, remember in your youth, 
That golden are the words of. truth ! 
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SPEAK GENTLY. 


Speak gently; it is better far 

~ To rule by love than fear. 

Speak gently, let no harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 


Speak gently; love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind, 

And gently friendship’s accents flow— 
Affection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accent soft and mild; 
It may. not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 


Will have enough to bear; 
Pass through this life as best they may, 
-’Tis full of anxious care. 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart; 

The sands of life are nearly run— 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly, to the poor, 
Let no harsh tone be heard; 
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They have enough they must endure, 
Without one angry word. 


Speak gently to the erring; know 
They may have toiled in vain: 

Perchance unkindness made them so, 
O, win them back again! 


Speak gently ; He who gave his life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 

When elements were in fierce strife, 
Said to them, ‘“‘Peace, be still!” 


Speak gently ; ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 

~ The good—the joy which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 


MY OWN HOME. 


O tell me not of ease or fame, 

Or all that mammon’s vot’ries claim ; 
I know their paltry worth ; 

But let me hear the voice of home, 

Whether a palace, hut or dome— 

_ _There’s naught so dear on earth. 
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Talk not to me of splendid halls— 

Of sumptuous feasts, where folly calls 
For fashion’s ample fee: 

But talk of home’s most scanty treat, 

Where love and pure affection meet 
In plain simplicity. 

Talk not of princely crowns to me, 

Or proud imperial dignity, 
Replete with useless care: 

But talk of home’s unblazoned things, 

Where virtue smiles and wisdom sings 
Sweet sonnets, rich and fair. 


O, yes, describe that parlor fire, 
Where often sat my aged sire, 
And mother by his side ; 
My brothers full of sportive glee— 
My loving sisters—coy, and free 
From ostentatious pride. 


Such bonny scenes I value high ; 
Coxcombs and belles may pass them by 
As things of no repute ; 
But those are what I love to hear, 
"Tis sweeter music to my ear 
Than Tasso’s melting lute. 


Home, charming sound unknown to fame, 
Has more kind echoes in the name - 
Than all the studied lore 
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That stoic brains have ever thought, 
Or stoic genius ever taught 
To all the world before. 


MOSES SAVED BY PHARAOH’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By the side of a river so clear 
They carried the beautiful child ; 
"Mid the flags and the bushes, 
_ In an ark of bulrushes, 
They left him so lonely and wild ; 
For the bad men would come, 
If he stayed in his home, 
And murder that infant so dear. 


By the side of the river so clear, 
The ladies were wending their way, 
When Pharaoh’s daughter 
Went down to the water, 
T'o bathe at the close of the day. 
Before it was dark 
She opened the ark, 
~ And found a sweet infant was there. 


By the side of the river so clear, 
That infant was lonely and sad ; 
And she took him in pity, 
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And thought him so pretty, 
And made little Moses so glad ; 
So she called the loved one 

Her beautiful son, 
And sent for a nurse that was near. 


Away from the river so clear 
They carried the beautiful child, 
To his own tender mother— 
His sister and brother, 
And then he was happy and smiled. 
Kis mother so good, 
Did all that she could 
T’o nurse him and teach him with care ; 
And a good man he grew, 
And a mighty one, too, 
For the spirit of God was there. 
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PASSAGE OF THE RED-SEA. 


The Prophet stood beside the sea, 
Looked calmly to the sky. 

Our God in need we call to ‘Thee, 
Make Israel’s pathway dry. 


He smote the waters with his hand, 
‘he waves reeled back at his command, 
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The foam-wreaths curled from the Natuded 
Flung back on either side. 


The surges piled a mountain height, 


Two icy glaciers, still and white, — 
Leaned proudly where the morning light 

Showed Israel’s pathway dried. 
The pillow of the waves left bare, 
Disclosed what years had garnered there, 
To wake the deep sea grottos fair, 

Bright shells and shining sand, 
Lay glittering in the summer ray, 
Whose braided glory wreathed the day, 


And lit the pulseless tide that lay 


Piled backward from the strand. 
That startled people lifted one 


_ Quick, wondering glance towards the sun, 


Then looked upon the sea; 


They only felt that God had spoken, 


The tie of vassalage was broken, 
And Israel was free ! 


- The Prophet whispered, ‘““(Come!”—they go, 
p Pp g 


_ As though they knew the chilled depth sighed 


Men with time-whitened hair, 
Matrons, bright youths and timid girls, 
And little children fair; 
They hasten through that parted tide, 
Haste to the farther shore, 


Impatiently to roar. 
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And Pharaoh, too, has dared to come 
Through those plowed waters, chained and dumb, 
That ocean thoroughfare; — 
What though the cloud above his head 
Breathed thunder whisperings low? 
What though the lightning, fiery red, 
Flashed forth at times, as though it said, 
“Man, darest thou to go?” 
What though he felt the firm earth shake, 
And saw the hills with terror quake, 
He dares to foilow there. 
The steed leaps shuddering on the path, . 
Urged by his rider’s spur of wrath; 
Proud plumes are tossed, where frozen spray 
Hangs white and feathery o’er their way, 
Those rippled waters lean ! 
But Pharaoh’s hand is on his sword, 
His haughty lip its breath has poured, 
“There’s room to pass between!” 
Hast», Israel, haste!—they reach the strand, 
The Prophet turns and waves his hand,— 
A quick drawn shuddering breath— 
A deafening sound as though the sky 
Had flung its thunder from on high, 
In one wild shriek of death! 
And then the sea lay calm and still, 
_ As though its heart recalled no thrill 
Of the wild tumult past; 
And the low murmur of the wave 
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Was sweet as though it held no grave 
Within its bosom fast. 

There is a solemn hush of prayer 
Where Israel bows the knee ; 

The glance of God beholds them there, 
The ransomed and the free. 

Then from a people’s heart upsprings 

The hymn of praise that Miriam sings: 


“Tyrant and slave, 
Under the wave 
Rest on the same cold pillow! 
The Lord looked down, 
His smile and frown, 
Parted and closed the billow. 
He pushed the wave from His people’s path, 
And dashed it back on their foe in wrath. 
Hail, mighty One and Just! 
Hail Israel’s trust ! 
Our God ! 


“The skeptic proud 
Hath found a shroud 
Wove of the foaming surges ; 
- His people sleep 
In the wild deep, 
Lulled by its tempest surges ; 
And Israel’s scandal hath won no stain 
From the trodden depth of the parted main. 
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Hail, mighty One and Just! 
Hail Israel’s trust ! 
Our God!” 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Which shall it be? Which shall it be? 
I looked at John—John looked at me: 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak 
And then I, listening, bent my head— 
“Tell me again what: Robert said.” 

“This 1s his letter.” ° 


“T will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.” 


I looked at John’s old garments worn ; 

I thought of all that he had borne 

Of poverty, of work and care, 

Which I, though willmg, could not share ; 

I thought of seven young mouths to feed — 
Of seven little children’s need : 

And then of this. 


“Come John’, said I, 
“We'll choose among them as they lie 
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Asleep.” So walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band: 
First, to the cradle, lightly stepped, 
Where Lilian, the baby, slept. 
Softly the father stopped to lay 
His rough hand down in a loving way, 


When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And hastily he said, ‘“‘Not her.” 


We stood beside the trundle-bed, 

And one long ray of twilight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

_ In sleep so beautiful and fair. 

I saw on Jemmy’s rough red cheek 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
“He’s but a baby, too,” said I, ; 
And kissed him as we hurried by. 


Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face, 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace : 

“No, for a thousand crowns, not him,” 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 


Poor Dick—bad Dick! our wayward son— 
Turbulent, restless, idle one! | 
Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave 
Bade us befriend him to the grave : 

Only a mother’s heart could be 

Patient enough for such as he. 
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And so said John, “I would not dare 

To take him from her bedside prayer.” 
Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love: 
“Perhaps for her ’twould better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently, 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in a wilful way, 

And shook his head, “Nay, love, not thee,’ 
The while my heart beat audibly. 


Only one more—our eldest lad, 
Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
So like his father. ‘“‘No, John, no! 

I cannot, will not let him go.” 


And so we wrote, In courteous way, 

We could not give one child away ; 

And afterward, toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed ; 
Happy in truth that not one face 

Was missed from its accustomed place ; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven. 
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THE OLD ARM-CHAIR. 


I love it, I love it; and who shall dare ~ 

T'o chide me for loving the old arm chair ? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

[ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with 
sighs ; 

"Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart, 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 

Would ye learn the spell? A mother sat there ; 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chaur. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 


_. The hallowed seat with listening ear, 


And heeded the words of truth that fell 

From the lips of a mother that loved me well: 
She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer 


_ As I knelt beside the old arm-chair. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 
When her eye grew dim and her locks were gray ; 


~ And I almost worshiped her when she smiled, 


And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on; but the last one sped— 
My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled : 
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I learned how much the heart could bear, 
When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


"Tis past! tis past! But I gaze on it now 
With quivering lip and throbbing brow: 

"Twas there she nursed me; ‘twas there she died, 
And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it and cannot tear : 
My soul from my mother’s old arm-chair, 


COLD WATER. 
(Kor three Boys or Girls.) 


First—Cold water! cold water! 

O that is the drink! 

How strange and how foolish 
That any should think 

That whisky or brandy, 
That dram-keepers sell, 

Is good as the water 
We get from the well! 


Second.—Cold water! cold water! 
We draw it to-day ; 
"Tis as free as the breezes— 
We drink without pay. 
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It never makes drunkards— 
It’s pure as can be; 

O, this is the beverage 
For you and for me. 


Third.—Cold water! cold water ! 
Ye drunkards, take heed; 
Cold water, cold water, 
Is all that you need 
To drink when you're thirsty; 
O, drink and be free! 
Cold water’s the beverage 
For you and for me. 


All.—Cold water ! cold water ! 
O, that is the drink! 
How strange and how foolish | 
That any should think 
That whisky or brandy, 
That dram-keeper sell, 
Is good as the water 
We draw from the well. 


STOP AND THINK. 


“Stop and think!” is Willie’s motto; 
And a precious one it 1s; 

If you would be good and happy, 
Heed this golden rule of his. 
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It will save from sin’s dark brink, 
Willie’s motto, “Stop and think.” 


When a hasty word he’d utter, 
While dark thoughts his bosom fill, 
Soon you'll see the sunshine glowing 
On the face of darling Will. 
It will save from sin’s dark brink, 
Wille’s motto, “Stop and think !” 


When his hand is raised in anger, 
And you’d think the blow must fall, 

Look ! the shadows quickly vanish; 
Peace is brooding over all. 

It will save from sin’s dark brink, 

Wilhe’s motto, “Stop and think!” 


When temptation hedge your pathway, 
And you scarce can see the way, 

‘Stop and think” before you venture, 
Lest you blindly go astray. 

It will save from sin’s dark brink, 

Willie’s motto, “Stop and think!” 


GOOD NIGHT, MY DARLING. 


Dear children, when they go to bed, 
Should fold their hands in prayer, 

And place themselves and all they love - 
In God our Father’s care. 
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Then they may sleep secure and still, 
Through long dark hours of night, 
And with the pretty daisy wake 
In cheerful morning light. 


SHORT SPEECH. 
(For Little Girl.) 


The other girls and boys 


All said I was too young 
‘To stand up here, like them, and use 
My hands and feet and tongue. 


But now I guess they'll own that [ 
Am quite as smart as they, 

For all my speech is not as long 
As some the rest may say. 


— 


LITTLE SPEECH. 
(fer Girl or Boy.) 


My pa and ma will be surprised 
T’o hear me speak to-day; 
They hardly could believe that I 
Would have a word to say. 
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I hope they’ll both be pleased, for oh! 
I’ve studied hard to make 

This little speech, because I learned - 
'T'o say it for their sake. 


/ 


BOYS WANTED. 


Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain and power; 
Boys to work with all their skill: 
These are wanted every hour. 


Not the weak and ignorant, 
That all troubles magnify; 

Not the idler’s cry, ‘I can’t,” 
But the nobler one, ‘‘T’ll try.” 


De whate’er you have to do 
' With a true and earnest zeal; 
Bind your sinews to the task— 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Though your duty may be hard, 
Never think it is an ill; 

If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 
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JESUS CALLS US. 


Long ago, while flowers were blooming 
_ In Judea’s sunny land, 
Did the gentle, loving Jesus 
"Mid the Jewish children stand— 
Little children, whom their mothers 
Brought to Him that He might bless; 
And we know He loved them dearly, 
But He loves us none the less. 


They could see His look of pity, 
They could hear His gentle tone; 

But the words with which He blessed them 
Were not meant for them alone: 


_ Unto every child that seeks Him— 


Every child that tries to pray, 
He will give a loving welcome, 
Like the words He spake that day. 


Jesus called the little children, 7 
“Suffer them to come,” He said; 

And they came and gathered round Him— 
Children by their mothers led. 

Now He calls the same from heaven, 
“Suffer them to come to Me;” 

He His life for us has given, 
Shall we not His children be? 
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PLL NOT FORGET TO PRAY. 


I know I’m but a little child, 
And often disobey 
My teachers kind, my parents dear, 
And from their teachings stray; 
But every night before my head 
Ion my pillow lay, 
I kneel beside my little bed, 
And don’t forget to pray. 
Pll not forget to pray, 
Pll not forget to pray, 
T'o God the Father, whose strong arm 
Protects me every day. 


A little sparrow falleth not, 
But Jesus taketh heed, 
And. as Heis my Savior too, 
Will He not intercede ? 
Would not the Father save from harm, 
And bless me every day, 
And shield me from temptation, too, 
If I should always pray? 
If I should always pray, 
— If I should always pray, 
'oeChrist our Savior, who has died 
My sins to wash away? 
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No unkind word, no untrue tale, 
Will angels hear to-day; 


For I’m resolved with all my heart — 


To walk the narrow way. 
_ Then Jesus Christ will care for me 
By night as well as day, 
And so His little lamb I’ll be, 
And not forget to pray. 
[ll not forget to pray, 
Pil not forget to pray, 
To Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
For blessings every day. 
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INFLUENCE. 


What if the little rain should say, 
So small a drop as I 

Cannot refresh the thirsty fields, 
(ll tarry in the sky? 


What if a shining beam of noon 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Because its feeble light, alone, 
Cannot create a day? | 


Does not. each raindrop help to form 
The cool, refreshing shower, 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower? 
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GOD IS ALWAYS NEAR. 


God is always near me, 
Hearing what I say— 

Knowing all my thoughts and deeds, 
All my work and play. 


God is always near me; 
In the darkest night 

He can see me just the same 
As in midday light. 


God is always near me, 
Though so young and small; 
Not a look or word or thought, 

But God knows it all. 


WHAT CAN I DO? 


If you cannot cross the ocean, 
And the heathen lands explore, 

You may find the heathen nearer— 
You may help them at the door. 

If you cannot give your thousands, 
You can give the widow’s mite; 
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And the least you do for Jesus 
Will be precious in His sight. 


If you cannot sing like angels, 

If you cannot preach like Paul, 
You can tell about the Savior— 

You can say, “He died for all.” 
If you cannot rouse the wicked 

With the judgment’s dread alarms, 
You can lead the little children 

To the Savior’s open arms. 


Let none hear you idly saying 
“here is nothing I can do,” 
While life’s duties are increasing, 
And the Master calls for you. 
Take the work He gives you, gladly, 
Let His will your pleasure be; 
Answer quickly when He calleth, 
“Here am I, send me—send me.” 


BURY THY SORROW. 


Go, bury thy sorrow, 

The world hath its share; 
Go, bury it deeply, 

Go, hide it with care, 
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Go, think of it calmly 
When curtained by night, 
Go, tell it to Jesus, 
And all will be right. 


Go, tell it to Jesus, 
He knows all your grief, - 
Go, tell it to Jesus, 
He'll send you relief. 
Go, gather the sunshine 
He sheds on the way; 
He'll lighten your burden, 
(to, weary one, pray. 


Hearts growing a- weary 
With heavier woe, 

Now droop ’mid the darkness; 
Go, comfort them, go. 

(to, bury your sorrow, 
Let others be blest; 

Go, give them the sunshine— 
Tell Jesus the rest. 
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NEVER GIVE UP THE RIGHT WAY. 


Never give up the right way, 
"Twill brighten by and by; 
In every time of trial 
Our Father, God, is nigh. 
Though evil counsels darken, 
And evil passions try, 
Never give up the right way, 
"Twill brighten by and by. 


Never give up the right way, 
Though narrow, steep and etre 
For at the end is shining 
The Golden City’s gate. 
And so, if sorrows darken, 
And selfish pleasures fly, 
Never give up the right way, 
"Twill brighten by and by. 


Never give up the right way, 
Though tempted oft and long, 
Remember who is near you, 
With hands so kind and strong. 
Whatever then may darken— 
Whatever fade and die, 
Never give up the right way, 
"Twill brighten by and by. 
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I WILL NOT. 


I will not steal, 

Because I feel 
It’s naughty so to do; 

I will not lie, 

Ill tell you why: 
To lie is naughty, too. 


I will not fight, 

It is not right, 
For children should agree, 
| If in my youth 

T love the truth, 
‘Chen I shall happy be. 


CRADLE SONG. 


Lullaby! O lullaby! 

Baby, hush that little ery. 
Light is dying, 
Bats are flying, 

Bees to-day their work have done; 

So, till comes to-morrow’s sun, » 

Sleep should kiss your bright eyes dry; 
Lullaby! O lullaby! Bo 
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Lullaby! O lullaby! 
Hushed are all things, far and nigh; 
Flowers are closing, 
Birds reposing, 
All sweet things with life have done. 
Babe, till dawns the morning sun, 
Sleep, then kiss those bright eyes dry; 
Luliaby! O lullaby! 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


William. 


O fie on you, Harry, I’m sorry to see 
Such harsh, cruel temper appeaa; 
What has the poor horse done to merit such 
blows? - 
For pity’s sake, Harry, forbear. 


Harry. 


He angered me, William —all over the fields 
He has led me a wearisome chase; 

Whene’er I came near him, he’d kick up his heels, 
And set himself off for a race. 


But now I| have caught him, I’ll have my revenge, 
Ill take my pay out of his hide; 
6 
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I'll teach him he shall not be running away, 
When I take a notion to ride. 


The beasts of the field were all given to us 
For our comfort, and pleasure, and ease; 

And if they don’t mind us, we have a good right 
T’o correct them as much as we please. 


Wilham. 
Youre mistaken, my brother, the beasts of the 
field 
We're given us only to use; 
We've a right to employ them whenever we will, 
And restrain them, but never abuse. 


Injustice and cruelty, passion and spite, 
The God of all mercy abhors; 
And He surely will judge the bold rebel who 
breaks 


His kind and compassionate laws. 


If ever you punish a creature again, 
Unless there is absolute need, 

Remember that He who made heaven and earth 
That moment is viewing the deed. 
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SOME MOTHER’S CHILD, 


At home or away, in the alley or street, 
Wherever I chance in this wide world to meet 
A girl that is thoughtless, or boy that is wild, 
My heart echoes softly, “’Tis some mother’s 
child.” 


And when I see those o’er whom long years have 
rolled, 
_ Whose hearts have grown hardened, whose spirits 
are cold, 
Be it woman all fallen, or man all defiled, 
A voice whispers sadly, “Ah! some mother’s 
child.” 


No matter how far from the right she has strayed, 
No matter what inroads dishonor has made, 
No matter what elements cankered the pearl, 
Though tarnished and. sullied, she is some 
mother’s girl. 


No matter how wayward his footsteps have been, 

No matter how deep he is sunken in sin, 

No matter how low is his standard of joy, 

Though guilty and loathsome, he is some mother’s 
boy. 
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That head has been pillowed on tenderest breast, 

That form has been wept o’er, those lips have 
been pressed, 

That soul has been prayed eee in tones sweet and 
mild; 

For her sake deal gently with some mother’s 
child. 


THE CLOCK STRIKES. 


The tall old clock in the corner stands; 
It tells the hour with its pointed hands. 
Hark ! it strikes now clear and even: 
One—two—three-—four—five—six—seven ! 
Time to arise, 
Open your eyes; 
Now children all, 
Hark to its call! 
Wash you faces, brush your hair, 
See who'll first be down the stair. 
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THE CLOCK STRIKES AGAIN. 


Now the old clock (do you hear it?) 
Is striking eight and the children go 
Under the window, very near it, 
And seat themselves all in a row, 
There for a treat, 
Breakfast to eat— 
Hot milk and bread— 
* Honey well spread: 
_ “A picnic,” they say—‘““O what a nice play, 
We always should like our meals in this way.” | 


Se VOLD? YOU sO" 


If there’s a thing upon the earth 
-That worries one, I know, 

It is to hear that hateful phrase— 
“QO, yes, I told you so.” 


For instance, if a girl’s deceived 
By some cold, heartless beau, 

The world laughs scornfully, and cries, 
“O, yes, I told you so.” 
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Or, when a man and wife dispute, 
And separate, we know 

That everybody says, right off, 
“O, yes, I told you,so.” 


And if a fellow stakes his all 
Upon a single throw, 

And fails to win, the crowd exclaim, 
“OQ, yes, I told you so.” 


Whene’er a merchant “breaks,” we hear, 
No matter where we go, 
His creditors and others say, 

“O, yes, I told you so.” 


And if ajudge decides a cause, 
Be it for high or low, 

It’s muttered in and out of court, 
“QO, yes, I told you so.” 


We all remember the old man, 
Whose wife declared ‘twas so— 
Whate’er she said or did, he’d cry, 

“O, yes, I told you so.” 


To prove it once, “the gude wife” said, 
“Our grindstone, don’t you know 
The cow did eat?”” He quick replied, 

“OQ, yes, I told you so.” 


For let a man or woman do 
The very best they kuow, 
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_ There’s always somebody who says, 
“OQ, yes, I told you so.” 


And thus we find, as through this ie 
All living people go, 

If they but list, they'll hear the croak, 
“O, yes, I told you so.” - 


DAVY CROCKETT’S MOTTO. 
I am a very little thing 
T'o stand before this crowd, 
But hope that many of you will 
Of me, some day, be proud. 
For ’tis not every boy or girl 
Who can be brave and bold; 
And I know “lots” who are ashamed 
To do what they are told. 


But Pm like Davy Crockett brave, 
Whose motto it is said, 

. Was this: “BE SURE THAT YOU ARE RIGHT, 

AND THEN GO STRAIGHT AHEAD.” 
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I LOVE MY PAPA. 


(Hor a child four years old.) 


_ I love my papa, that I do, 


And mamma says she loves, him, too; 
And both of them love me, I know, 

A thousand ways their love they show. 
But papa says he fears some day 

With some mean scamp I'll run away. 
That sounds to me so very queer, 

To think [ll leave my papa dear. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


One small stone upon the other, 
And the highest wall is laid; 
One wee stitch, and then another, 
And the largest garment’s made. 
Many tiny drops of water 
Make the mighty rivers flow; 
One short second, then another, 
_ And the ages come and go. 


Place one bit of useful knowledge 
On another tiny mite, 
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Keep on adding, time will make them 
Shine with wisdom’s burning light. 
Each small act of perseverance — . 
Nerves you to some greater deed; 


-From one little grain of forethought 


Often grand results proceed. 


If you want to be a hero 
On the battle-field of life, 
Do not scorn the humblest vict’ry, 
For ’twill aid you in the strife. 
Little acts of care and patience 
Grow to giants in the fight; 
They will nerve your soul to conquer, 
And will win you laurels bright. 


MOTHER’S BOYS. 


Yes, [ know there are stains on my carpet, 


The traces of small muddy boots; 


And I see your fair tapestry glowing, 


All spotless with -blossoms and fruit. 


And I know that my walls are disfigured 


With prints of small fingers and hands, 


~ And that your own household most truly 


In immaculate purity stands, 
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And I know that my parlor is littered 
With many old treasures and toys. 
While your own is in daintiest order, 

Unharmed by the presence of boys. 


And I know that my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day; 

While you sit in yours unmolested, 
And dream hours of quiet away. 


Yes I know there are four little bedsides 
Where I must stand watchful each night, 
While you go out in your carriage, 
And flash in your dresses so bright. 


Now, I think I’m a neat little woman; 
I like my house orderly, too, 

And [I’m fond of all dainty belongings, 
Yet would not change places with you. 


No! keep your fair home with its order, 
Its freedom from bother and noise; 

And keep your own fanciful leisure, 
But give me my four splendid boys. 
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WITTY RETORT. 
(Zor a smaié Boy.) 


A fiddler asked a lady once 
Why she her face did paint; 
All present looked around to see 
The lady fall and faint. 


But, no! she, smiling, did reply, 
“Tf you the truth must know, 
I paint, as you use rosin, sir, 
To help to draw my beau.” 


CAN SPEAK. 


I am a little boy, you see, 

Not higher much that papa’s knee; 
Some of the big boys said that I, 

To make a speech, ought not to try. 
This roused my pluck, and I am here, 
Though very small I may appear; 
And though my voice I know is weak, 
I'll show these boys that I can speak. 


(Bows and waves his hand to audience.) 
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DOLLY. 


My papa asked me if ’'d say _ 
A speech before you all, 
And told me if I would, he’d buy 


For me a bran new doll. 


And so I’ve learned this speech by heart, 
Before you all, to say, 

Cause just the minute I have done 
With “dolly” I can play. - 


(Bows and kisses hand to audience.) 


ANGELS CAN DO NO MORE. 
(Speech for a Boy.) 


Do you all know the nerve it takes 
T'o rise up in a crowd, 

And speak out so that all can hear, 
With voice both clear and loud ? 


For often men of sense have failed 
When first they tried to speak, 
+ And ere they could pronounce a word, 
Began to feel quite weak. 
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So you, dear friends, must not expect 
Great things from one so small; 

Td rather make a little speech 

Than not to speak at all. 


- No man can ever get to be 
Renowned, or great, or wise, 

Unless, when he is small and young, 
He bravely strives to rise. 


I’ve done my very best, kind friends, 
This to my credit score; 

For you will readily agree, 
Angels can do no more. 


BALANCE DUE. 


Of all the words in English tongue 
(And they are not a few), 

To me most hateful is the sound 
Of these two, “balance due.” 


I cannot stir from home to take, 
For health, a turn or two, 

But I am dogged with some account 

- Where there’s a ‘‘balance due.” 


Or if I step into a store 
'T'o purchase something new, 
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Some clerk, with note in hand, requests — 
That little “balance due.” 


If at a grocery I call, 
As other people do, 

Before I leave I’m always dunned 
For that small “balance due.” 


Or if by chance I meet a friend, 
And say a word or two, 

Some creditor comes just between, 
And asks for ‘‘balance due.”’ 


At home it is no better, for 
Each day a call or two 

Is made by one or more, who wants 
His trifling “balance due.” 


I did advance my lawyer half 
For all he claims to do, 

And yet before my case is tried, 
He duns for “balance due.” 


The doctor comes and says, “Dear sir,” 
I hate to trouble you, 

But I am bound to raise some cash, 
Please pay that ‘balance due.’ ” 


The butcher, too, who sells me beef 
For steak, and roast or stew, 

Brings in his bills, and curtly asks 
The whole of ‘balance due.” 
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Those who on earth no mercy show, 
And dun, and gouge, and screw, 
May find, when Nature’s debt is paid, 

Still a stern “balance due.” 


. For then accounts are settled square 
By a just Judge and true, 


And woe betide the soul that owes 
To Gop A BALANCE DUE. 


I DON’T KNOW HOW IT Is. 


I dont know how it is that boys 


- Can’t play around and make a noise, 


Without some one, with angry flush, 
Cries out, ‘For mercy’s sake, do hush ? 
Yow re worse than some old clicking mill; 
Why is it that you can’t be still 2” 


And yet, if sister wants to send 

A note or bundle to a friend; 

Or if ma wants an errand done, 

They say, ‘Here, boys, take this and run !” 
And then they add, ‘““There’s a good fellow !” 
(O my! their voices are so mellow !) 

We have to go, right on the spot, 

Whether we feel disposed or not. 
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If we object, they say we’re rough, 
And can’t be hurt, we are so tough. 


Now, for my part, I think that boys, 
If they are rough and make a noise, 
Are just as much account as girls, 
With all their finery and curls. 


[The boy who recites this should be dressed in the 
careless manner boys are apt to appear. He should 
be trained to emphasize properly, especially in mimic- 
ing the “sister” and “‘ma.”| 
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THE MISER'S FATE. 


Inside a squalid chamber, 
Upon a cold bare floor, 
The miser crouches softly, 
And counts his treasure o’er. 
No warmth in his hea:t—no light in his eye, 
No ear for the busy passer-by; 
For his heart is shut against love that’s bright 
As he counts his gold in the silent night, 
By the flickering taper’s sickly light.. 


? 


At night, in his squalid chamber, 
The miser strives to rest; 
With no refreshing slumber 
His weary eyes are blest. 
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If only the wind his casement shakes, 
With fearful tremor the wretch awakes; 
Into every nook and corner he pries, 

Each lock and bar and bolt he tries 

In terror, lest thieves should steal his prize. 


Again in the squalid chamber, 
The miser doth appear ; 
His clay-cold form is resting 
Upon a rough, low bier. 
No friend to sorrow, no eye to weep, 
As he lies alone in his silent sleep; 
For death has taken him far from earth, 
Where soon he’ll learn the senseless worth 
Of the gold that hath made his soul a dearth. 


Once more in the squalid chamber, 
Upon the miser’s store, : 
The heirs at law are making 
Of claims a perfect score; 
For, now he is gone, ’tis little they care . 
For the fate of him whose gold they share; 
They seize the treasure and scatter it wide 
In the folly and pomp of earthy pride, 
Forgetting the miser e’er lived or died. . 
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VERY HARD. 
(For a small Boy.) 


It’s very hard, kind friends, for me 

To stand up here with trembling knee, 
And see so many people’s eyes 

Cast on a stripling of my size; 

But then, I’m glad to take my place, 
And, soldier-like, the music face. 

I’ve tried my hardest to please you; 
You may’believe me, it is true. 

Your kind attention (ere we part) 

I thank you for, with all my heart. 


(Places hand on heart and bows.) 


A STRIKE AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


One morn, as Flora chanced to stray 
Amid her spacious bowers, 

She found a mutiny had sprung 
Among her lovely flowers. 


They each and all were ‘‘on a strike,” 
“Because,” they said, “the Rose 
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Was called the Queen, and, what was more, 
She had the finest clothes.” 


The Tulip raised her gaudy head, 
And said, “‘I do not see 
Why such a soft and simple thing 


Should be raised over me!” 

; “ 

Proud Hyacinth was next to speak, 
Then came the Lily white — 

Down to the simple Violet, 


They ali were “in the fight.” 


And as each angry flower spoke, 
The goddess gently smiled; 

Softly she stroked each pretty head, 
And answered kind and mild: 


-~“T’m grieved to see my subjects dear 
So angry and forlorn: 

To please you I will place upon 
The pretty Rose a thorn ! 


“Then he who plucks her soon will find, 
Though peerless as a queen, 

There lies a sting, though hid from view, 
Beneath her velvet sheen.” 


‘There is a moral in my speech, 

_ Which shows that envious spite 

Will lurk where oft we hope to find 
What’s fairest to the sight. 
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THEY SAY. 


The subject of my speech is one 
We hear of every day— 

"Tis simply all about the fear 
Wevhave of what “‘they say.” 


How happy all of us could be, 
If, as we go our way, 

We did not stop to think and care 
So much for what “they say.” 


We never dress to go outside, 
T'o church, to ball, or play, 

But everything we wear or do, 
Is ruled by what “they say.” 


Half of the struggles each one makes 
T'o keep up a display, 

Might be avoided, were it not 
For dread of what ‘they say.” 


One half of those who leave their homes 
And wander far away, 

Would never go, if it were not 
For fear of what “they say.” 


bd 


One reason why I’m now so scared, 
(Pardon the weakness, pray!) 
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Is that I’m thinking all the while, 
— Of me, what will “they say.” 


But so twill be, I think, as long 
As folks on earth shall stay, 

here’ll always be some foolish ones 
In dread of what “they say.” 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


‘Why would’st thou leave me, O, gentle child?’ 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild— 
- A straw-roofed cabin, with lowly wall; 

Mine is a fair and pillared hall, 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of pictures ever streams.” 


“Q green is the turf where my brothers play, 

Through the long bright hours of the summer 
| day; | 

They find the red cup-moss where they climb, 

And they chase the bee o’er the scented thyme, 

And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms 
| they know— 

Lady, kind lady, O let me go!” 


“Content thee, child, in my bower to dwell; 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well; 
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Flutes on the air in the stilly noon— 

Harps which the wandering breezes tune, 

And the silvery wood-notefof many a bird, 
Whose voice was ne’er in thy mountains heard.” 


“O, my mother sings, at the twilight’s fall, 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 

To the babe half slumbering on her knee; 
I dreamed last night of that music low— 
Lady, kind lady, O, let me go!” 


‘Thy mother is gone, from her cares to rest, 

She has taken the babe on her quiet breast; 

‘Thou wouldst meet her footsteps, my child, no 
more, 

Nor hear her song at the cabin door. 

Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 

And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye.” 


“Is my mother gone from her home away ? 

But I know that my brothers are there at play— 

I know they are gathering the foxglove’s bell, 

Or the long fern leaves by the sparkling well; 

Or they launch their boats where the bright — 
streams flow— 3 

Lady, kind lady, O, let me go!” 


“Fair child, thy brothers are wandering now; 
‘They sport no more on the mountain’s brow; 
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They have left the fern by the spring’s green side, 
And the stream where the fairy barks were tried. 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 

For the cabin home is a lonely spot.” 


Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill? 
But the bird and the blue-fly rove o’er it still; 
And the red deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee, 

And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow — 
Lady, kind lady, O, let me go!” 


BABY ON FATHER’S KNEE. 


Our baby ran to father’s side, 
When he came in to tea ; 

He clapped his hands and said, “‘A ride— 
A ride do give to me.” 


So on his foot he took the child 
And tossed him up on high, 
And happy baby said, and smiled, 

“Me going to the sky !” 


“Now faster, faster, let us go,” 
Cried baby with delight; 

But father laughed and said, “‘O, no, 
| van’t keep on all night.” 
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“Then ride to-morrow,” baby said, 
And father answered, ‘‘Yes, 

If you are good. Now go to bed, 
And God my darling bless.” 


WISHES. 


Aunt said I might have wishes three, 
As it’s my birthday. Let me see; 

What shall I ask for? She’ll be sure 
'l'o give me all I ask and more. | 


I wish—well, yes—I think I'll wish 
For nice red cherries in a dish; 

And then it would be very nice 

If I could have some strawberry ice, - 


I wish—I wish—what shall I say ? 
What do I want the most to-day? 

I know what I should ise—a ride 
On “Charley,” by my uncle’s side. | 


I wish—I wish—but, O dear me, 
I’ve surely said my wishes three ! 
And Auntie in the other room 

_ Ts calling to me, “Come, dear, come,” 
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BUY MY FLOWERS. 
(Child, with flowers in hand.) 


Who will buy my pretty flowers ? 

_ They are fresh and sweet; 

I have walked for many hours, 
And with tired feet. 


How J sigh for rest and quiet, 
How I would be far away 

From the city’s noice and bustle 
On the summer’s day ; 


But I have a helpless mother, 
Asking me for bread— 


Little sisters and a brother 


Wanting to be fed. 


0, then, buy my pretty flowers; 


Do not pass again; 
I have waited many hours— 
Must I ask in vain ? 
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TWO HAPPY GIRLS. _ 


- First Girl—When the morning’s rosy beams, 
Chase the shades of night away, 
Then I wake from quiet dreams, 
Say “Good morning” to the day, 
Birds that warble in the sky— 
Bees that suck the honeyed flowers, 
Are not happier than I, 
Through the long and pleasant hours, 


Both Girls—Happy, happy, all the day 
Happy at work and happy at play; 
Striving with our little might 
Cheerfully to do the right, 
Keeping in our childish way 
Sunshine for a cloudy day. 


Second Girl—Cloudy days, they say will come, 
Stormy winds and leaden skies; 
Singing birds will then be dumb, 
Flowers will shut their fading eyes, 
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But so many joys have we, 
Birds and bees can never know; 
Shall we barter mirth and glee 
For imaginary woe? 


Both Girls—Happy, happy, all the day; 
Happy at work and happy at play; 
Striving with all our little might 
Cheerfully to do the right, 

And whatever sky’s above, 
Happy in each other’s love. 


[ They go out arm in arm, | 


—— 


LITTLE WATCHMEN, 
(For four Boys.) 


_ First Boy— Watching for the golden chance 
To do a kindly deed ; 
Watching, with a loving glance, 
To nelp a brother's need. 


oe Bog Watching for the ways of right, 
— «+>... That we may walk therein ; 
12 AWeatchii g: too, with all our lige 
That. we may conquer sin, 
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Third Boy—Watching that no selfish thought 
| Shall blight our coming days ; 
Watching that each task is wrought 
With bright and steadfast gaze. 


Fourth Boy— Watching that no duty here 
- Shall pass us by undone ; 
All—Watching till the dawn is near 
And yonder heaven is won. 


IT 18'1. 
- (kor four little Girls, one acting as Teacher.) 


Teacher —When I hear Kitty on the stair, 
And listening say, “Ah, who comes 
there?” 
Must Kitty’say, “It’s me?” 
kitty—No, no! To be correct I'll try, 
And always answer, “It is I.” 


Teacher— When I say, ‘‘Who not once, to-day, 
Has naughty been, at school or play?” 
Must Jenny say, “ It’s me?” 
Jenny—No, no! To be correct I’ll try, 
And always answer, “It is I.” 


_ Teacher—When I say, “Who minds not one word 
In all the lessons I have heard 2” 
Must Nellie say, “It’s me?” 
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Nellie—No, no! 'I'o be correct lil try, 
And always answer, ‘‘It is |.” 


 Teacher—Yes, that is right. Should any tongue 
3 Of anybody, old or young, 
Be heard to say, “It’s me ?” 
All—No! They to be correct should try, 
And always answer, “‘It is I.” 


WHAT WE LOVE. 
(For three very little Girls.) 


First Girl—I love the stars, and blossoms sweet, 
The nuts and sugar plums to eat! 


Second Girl—I love the birds and butterflies, 
And cakes, and home-make pump- 
kin pies ! 


Third Girl—I love these too; but let’s recall ; 
What is it we love best of all ? 


First Girl—I know—nice dresses, laces, bows, 
And _ jelly-cake, and things like 
those. 
_ Second Girl—Yes, picnics, too, and lots of fun, 
3 And faces smiling like the sun. 


pre 


Be , 
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Third Girl-—-What! don’t you love your sister, 
brother ? 

First and Second—Of course—and papa dear, 
and mother! 


First Girl—And good folks here ? 
First and Second— « They know that well, 
And that’s what we stood up to tell. 
[ They ail scamper off. | 


CHOICE. 
(For two very little Girls and Boys.) 


John—I'd like to be a soldier brave, 
To march with fife and drum, 
To charge and beat the enemy, 
When near to them we come. 


Minnie—O dear, how cruel that would be ! 
I’d rather stay at home, 
And nurse the sick and. wounded 
men : 
That from the battle come. 


James—I’d rather be a sailor bold, 
To sail away so free— 
And wander up and down the world, 
Strange sights and lands to see. 
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Cora-—Dear me! my home is sweet and fair 
My parents kind and true; 
If I should wander off so far, 
I don’t know what I’d do! 


Both Boys—Well, we are boys, and in the world, 
? We have to make our mark! 
John—A soldier [! | 
James— A sailor I, 
As merry as a lark ! 


Both Girls—Well, one may fight and one may’ 
sail, | 
To seek for gold and nen 
But we're content to stay at home, 
Our mother’s darling girls. 
| All go off hand in hand. | 


ee 


LITTLE FOXES AND LITTLE HUNTERS. 


Recite.—‘“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that 
spoil the vines.” —Solomon. 


) First—Among my tender vines I spy 
‘ A little fox named—By-and-by. 


_ Answer—Then set upon him quick, I say, 
. The swift young hunter—Right-away. 
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Second—Around each tender vine I plant, 

I find the little fox—J can’t. 7 
Answer—Then, fast as ever hunter ran, 

Chase him with bold and brave—Z can. 


T’hird— No-use-in-trying—lags and whines - 
This fox among my tender vines. 
Answer—Then drive him low and drive him high, 
With this good hunter named—JZU/ try. 


Fourth— Among the vines in my small lot, 
Creeps in the young fox—ZT forgot. 
Answer—Then hunt him out, and to his den 
With—L-will-not-forget-again. 


hifth—The little fox that, hidden there 
Among my vines is—JL-don’t-care. 
Answer—Then let /’m sorry—hunter true— — 
Chase him afar from vines and you. 


The Fwwe—What mischief-making foxes! yet 
Among our vines will often get. 
Ali—But now their hunters’ names you know, 
Just drive them out, and keep them so. 


Ei. 
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GOING TO MEETING. 


(For ten little children.) 


First T: wo. 


Little folks, little folks, where are you straying, 
Smiling so happy and dressed neat and fair? 


Second Two. 
Oh, don’t you hear what the bells are all saying ? 


“Come to Primary meeting!” We're going there 
First Two. 
Little folks ; little folks, why don’t you gather 
Daisies and buttercups, here, by the way? 
| Third Two. 
Oh, the time hastens, and we would much rather 
Be there in season, than loitering stay. 
First Twa. 
Little folks, little folks, what are you bringing, 
Holding so careful, and keeping so neat ? 
Fourth Two. 


These are the books for our lessons and singing 
Pleasant the words, and the tunes bright and 
sweet ? 
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Little folks, little folks, say, can another 
Join you, and learn the same things that you 
know ? 


Fifth Two. 


O yes, come with us, like sister and brother, 
We shall be glad if with us you will go. 


GUESSING. 


( Exercise for a small Boy and two young Ladies. 
Young Ladies take their places, and reply from 
the aud ence.) 


Boy—Can any one guess my conundrum? [’ll 
tell you pretty quick what it is. (Hodds up a large 
potato.) Why is a little boy like a potato? 

First Young Lady (rising)—Because he needs 
sprouting to keep him good. 

Boy—I don’t need sprouting to keep me good, 
I always mind my mother, and say “please,” and 
she never can say “‘no.” Guess more. 

Second Young Lady (rising)—Why is a little 
boy like a potato? Because you must wash the 
dirt off before you can see the skin. . 

Boy—That isn’t any such thing. My face is 

washed and washed; and there’s never a bit of 
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dirt on it. You can see how clean my hands 
are. | Holds up hands, black with dirt.| Guess 
more. 

First Young Lady—I don’t think we can guess. 
You will have to tell. 

Boy—Why is a little boy like a potato? Be-_ 
cause he has eyes. [Bows and retires. | 


HAPPY LITTLE GIRLS. 


(Two very small Girls—hand in hand.) 


*Fanny— We love the sunshine and the birds, 
And hand in hand we stray; 
With gentle smiles and loving words, 
We're happy all the day. 


Minnie—The reason we so happy are 
We very soon will tell ; 
We have a kind and loving pa, 
Who loves his darlings well. 


Fanny— We have a ma, whose sunny eyes 
Look down on us in love; 
They seem just like the summer skies 
That shine so far above, 
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Both—And, so our way is very fair— 
Our lives are full of glee, 
And we are happy everywhere 
As little girls can be. 


WELCOME TO ALL. 


(For four Boys and the Association—To be sung or 
recited. ) 


First Boy. 


Kind friends, we bid you welcome here, 
With heart and song we greet you; 
With right good cheer in place so dear, 

Were happy now to meet you. 


Association—Then welcome, welcome here to-day, 
We give you kindly greeting; 
Happy are we, each face to see 
In this our joyous meeting. 


Second Boy. 


Our parents dear, your deeds of love © 
Our lives with joy are filling ; 

O may they move our hearts to prove 
T'o you both true and willing, 


— Association—Then welcome, ete. 
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Third Boy. 


We greet these friends, both old and new ; 
We know they’re kind and loving ; 

We would they knew, how kind and true 
The gratitude they're proving. 


Association— Then welcome, ete. 


Fourth Boy. 


As hearts and voices here shall blend, 
In thanks for mercies given, 

For each kind friend, there shall ascend 
A fervent prayer to heaven. 


Association —Then welcome, etc. 


THE HONEST BOY. 
(James, Roy and Mark.) 


James—Roy, whose knife is that in your hand? | 
Roy—I don’t know. 

Mark—Where did you get it? 

_ £&.—I found it in the yard where a group of 
men were at noon. 

J.—If you found it, surely it is yours. 

_ &.—No, it is not mine. 

 J.—Why not ? 
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R.—Somebody lost it, and it belongs to the one 
that lost it. 

J.—Are you going to let the one have it who 
lost 1t ? 

t.—Yes, as soon as I van find who he is. 

J.—Why don’t you keep it and let no one know 
about it? ? 

F.—James, that would not be right. 

J.—Who would ever know how you got it? 

£.—God would know it. 

M.—Yes, Roy, that is true. God sees all that 
we do. 

J.—I wonder if He does. 

'R.—Ma says that God sees and hears every- 
thing. 

J.—Do you think he heard what I said about 
the knife ? 

M.—Yes, he heard every word. 

J.—Then He knows how dishonest I am, and 
how honest and good Roy is. 

M.—We must always remember that God sees 
and hears everything, and then we shall always 
try to do right. 

J.—I will try to think of that, for I want to 
be as good as Roy, and I want God to know that 
‘IT am an honest boy. 

&.—My ma says God loves good children, and 
~ I want him to love me. | 
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J.—And I want him to love me, and now I 
will help you to find out whose knife that is, so 
that you can give it to him. 


a 


WHAT ARE WE GOOD FOR? 


Sadie—Girls, I have heard an old bachelor— 
I think he must have been one-- ask, what in the: 
world little girls were good for ? 

Lucy and Mary—Indeed ! * Well, I declare! — 

Sadie—We might well ask, what is an old 
crusty bachelor good for ? 

Lucy—We're good to help mother. 

Mary—Good to love papa. 

_ Sadie—Good to make the world brighter. 

Lncy—And love our teachers. 

Mary—Good to play. 

Sadie— And learn our lessons, 

Iucy—There! If we are not good for some- 
thing in this world, I should like to know what 
grown folks are good for? | 

Sadie and Mary—Yes, indeed ! 


[All go off. | 
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CAN AND CAN’T. 
(For four little Boys.) 


First Boy—Of all the words that we may hear, 
The poorest one is “can’t !” 
I'll never say it—never fear, 
If strength kind heaven will grant. 


Second Boy—‘“I can’t” would make a coward, 
sure, ; 
Of every mortal man; 
While hope and life With us endure, 
We'll boldly say, “I can!” 
- | 
Third Boy—If on life’s battle-field we'd all 
The flag of victory plant, 
Pass bravely on, both great and small, 
And never say, “I can’t.” 


_ Fourth Boy—No hero ever spoke the word, 
Since first the world began ; 

But there’s success in that one word— 
That little word, “I can!” 
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UP AND DOING. 
(For four Boys.) 


First Boy—Boys, be up and doing, 
For the day’s begun; 
Soon will come the noontide, 
Then the setting sun; 
At your tasks toil bravely 
Till your work is done. 


Second Boy —Let your hands be busy 
In some useful way; 
Don’t neglect your study— 
Don’t forget your play; 
For each there’s time enough 
Every blessed day. 


Third Boy—You will soon be men, boys, 
Soon will have to take 
The places of your fathers; 
Fill them for their sake; 
And in all that’s noble, 
Pray be wide awake. 


aa -Boys, be kind and friendly, 
Lend a helping hand 
To the weak and feeble, 
Till alone they stand; 
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And in loving others, 
Honor God’s command. 


All—Don’t be mean and selfish, 
Stoop not to deceit; 
In all things be manly, 
Life will then be sweet, 
And death’s coming find you 
With your work complete. 


WHAT WE LOVE BEST. 
(For two very little Boys.) : 


First Boy—I love the summer days so fair, 
I love the sunshine gay; 
I love the school and teachers there— 
I love to romp and play. 


Second Boy—I love the flowers so sweet and 
bright, 
I love my comrades, too; 
I love my home—my heart’s delight; 
I love my dog so true. 


First Boy—I love the pleasant faces here— 
I love my sisters—brothers. | 
Second Boy—There’s some one else we love most” 
' dear 
Both—Our fathers and our mothers. 
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THE WELCOME. - 


First Girl—Good people, we are glad to see 
So many of you here ; 
Pray thank them, sister dear, for me, 
You’re older by a year. | 


Second Girl—Id rather you would say your part, 
For I’ve forgotten mine ; 
Although I learned it ali bg heart, 
I do not know a line. 


First Girl—It’s Welcome ! Welcome! one and all 
Both—This ends our little speech ; 
But if you'll kindly on us call, 
We'll give a kiss to each. 


[They go off, throwing kisses. | 


WHAT WE CHOOSE TO BE. 


Boy—I would not be a girl like you, 
& For anything on earth : 
No, not if pa would give me all 
He owns upon the earth. 
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Girls can’t play marbles and fly kites, . 
And get down in the dirt, 

For fear they'll spoil their pretty hands, 
Or, may be, soil a skirt. 


Girl—I’m sure I’d rather be a girl, 

And have nice dolls and toys, 

Than to play marbles or fly kites, 
And yell and whoop like boys. 

You don’t know how you look, I’m sure, 

— Without your shoes and coats. 

And Auntie says, you’ve no more grace ~ 
Than just so many goats. ~ 


Boy — Yes. [mimicking], “Auntie says,” and 
“Sister says,” 

This is the same old. cry; 

I’ve had it dinged into my ears 
Since I was but knee-high. 

No matter what bad thing is done, 
Or, if they hear a noise, 

‘‘Auntie,” and “ma,” and “sister” say, 
“It is those awful boys.” 


Girl—No wonder, when you are so rude, 
Why can’t you be polite ? 
Then “Auntie” would be sure to say 
That all you do is right. 
I’m very glad I’m not a boy, 
For girls don’t run away 
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To “go in swimming” or ‘“‘to fish,” 
And yell and jump at play. 


Boy—Don’t look so scornful, little miss, 
Who knows, some of these days 
You'll change your tune, and think that boys 
Don’t have such hateful ways. 
Perhaps if ‘‘Auntie’ had a beau 
To share her woes and joys, 
She would not be as she is now, 
So hard upon the boys / 


(The girl might be holding a doll, and the boy 
sporting with a hoop; both should practice till they 
speak with ease. Children cannot rehearse too 


often.) 


THE YOUNG CRITIC. 
(The boy who recites this must be well drilled.) 


[Jack comes forward, bows awkwardly and works 
his fingers. | 


Jack—You'd scarce expect one of my age 
‘l'o speak in public on the stage; 
But if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Don’t view me— 


= 
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Tom—{[In the audience, exclaims:| O, my, what a 
queer fellow! 
Jack— . With a critic’s eye, 
' But pass my im—[ Tom interrupts him. ] 
Tom—Is that the best that you can do? I can 
beat that. 
Jack—[Looking in direction of Tom.| Who is do- 
ing this speaking—you or |? : 
Tom—lI say I can beat you in making a speech. 


Jack—[Excitedly] I dare you to try! 
Tom—I take that dare. [To those around him:] 


Please let me pass, and [’ll show him ! 
[Starts towards stage.] I’m coming ! Look 
out ! 


Tom—[Springs on stage, comes forward, bows to 
audience, then looks at Jack: speaks; | 


Why can’t you stand up like a man, 
And speak out loud and clear; 

So everybody in the house 
Each word you say can hear ? 


[ Turns to audience. | 


I hate to see a boy get up, 
And stand upon the stage, 

And whine and blush, and say, “You can’t 
Expect one of my age!” [Mimics Jack. | 


The day is past for the old rhimes 
Our daddies used to say; _ 
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New-fashioned things, you see, are now 
[Slaps Jack on back] 


‘The order. of the day ! 
[ Winks—looks knowingly. 7 


[Jack touches Tom lightly on his sleeve—Tom looks 
as tf surprised at the audacity of the inters 


ruption. | 
Jack—There is a saying old, I’ve heard, 
Which may apply to you— 
“An empty wagon always makes 
The loudest noise.” ‘Tis true. 


{ Winks and touches the head of Tom.] 


When next you jump upon the stage, 
A speech to criticise, 

Remember it is the sense, not sound, 
That people always prize. 


LITTLE THINGS. 
(Esther, Paul.) 
[ Pau! laying aside his book. | 


Paul—How I wish I was a man! ~ 
Esther—You will be some day if you keep on 
growing. 
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P.—But I want to be one now, this minute. 
_ ---My! what a hurry you are in! Why ? 

P.—Because I want to do something great, 
useful and good, like the men in the book I was 
just reading. 

E.—Those men were all little boys once, Paul. 

P.—But, Esther, do you think they ever did 
anything very useful when they were little boys ? 

E.—I think it very likely, because the great 
good they did when they became men proves that 
they had the desire to be useful, and all people 
can be so if they really desire it. 

P.—Not little boys, Esther ? 

E.—Yes, Paul, little boys and all. 

P.—But what can little boys do that is really 
useful ? 

—'They can watch for every opportunity of 
helping others, and whenever they see a chance, 
offer their services. 

P.—I don’t see of what use such a little’ boy as 
I can be. : 

E.—I knew a little boy whose sister was mak- 
ing an apron; she wanted a few buttons, and had 
not time to go to the stdre for them. ‘This little 
boy heard her say how sorry she was not to finish 
her apron, and he said, “I will go for the but- 
tons.” 


P.—But that was to-day. That was only a Tittle : 


_ thing, Esther. 
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E.—There was a tired mother and a fretful 


baby in a house yesterday, when a little boy came — 


4 


into the nursery and said, “Mother, wouldn’t it 


rest you if I drew baby round the garden in his © 


ay 


little carriage till he goes to sleep ?” 
P.—But that was me, too ! 
#.—There was a poor Irish servant girl in a 


kitchen, last week, whose fire went out just at 


dinner-time, and who was afraid her dinner would 


be spoiled. ‘There was a little boy near, who said, 


“T’ll run for paper, and split some wood, Sally, 


for your fire.” 


P.—O, Esther, that was me, too ! 
E.—Bless me, you don’t say so. I wonder 


_ what’s become of a little boy that was round here 
- just now, thinking that nobody could be useful 


but a full grown man ? 
P.—But, are such little things as those really 


doing good, Esther ? 


E.—Yes, Paul. It is just these little things 


that are laid in our daily path to test our charac- 
ters. A selfish, careless boy will let them pass un- 


7 


noticed, and, when a man, will neglect great ac- 
tions, just as he did these little opportunities tor 
doing a kindness. But the boy who will keep his 


_ eyes open, and run after every little chance to help 


another, will be very apt to become one of the 
great, good men about whom you were reading. 
P.—I will remember that, Esther. Whenever 


; 9 
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I wan’t to be a man, all in a‘hury, I will look 
around to see if I can be a useful boy, so that 
when [amaman, I will have learned how to 
help others. 

E.—You will never have far to look, Paul, for 
the opportunities to be useful in little things are 
strewn very thickly in the paths of all who search 
for them. 

P.— (After thinking a moment) I heard mother 
say this morning, she wished Tom would come to 
weed the flower beds. When 'T'om was here last, 
he taught me to weed. Now, if I g> and weed 
until dinner time, Mother will not send for Tom. 
That is a little thing I can do, is it not, Esther ? 

E,.—Yes, Paul, and will please mother very 
much. 

P,—I will go this very minute. 


THE REPENTANT. 


(Jane, Grace, Nancy.) 


Jane—Grace, do you love your mother ? 
Grace—Yes, I do. 
J —Do you ever refuse to rock the baby when 
she asks you to do it? 
G.—I did once, but I felt very sorry for it, and 
I never will do so again. 


] 
; 
5 . a 
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~ Naney—I say no to my mother every day when 
she tells me to do what I don’t like. 


J.—If you loved her you would do what she 
wishes. 

V.—I love ma when she lets me do as I ane 

G.—O, Nancy, do you know that God sees all 
you do, and hears all you say ? 

N.—I never thought of that. Do you think He 
does ? 

G.—I am sure He does. 

N.—Do you think he cares what little girls do ? 

G. —He has said something about it. 

N.—O, Grace, do tell me what God has said. 

G.—Jane, you can tell better than I can. 

-J,—He has said, “Children, obey your parents.” 

N.—What does that mean? 

J:—It means to do as you are told. 

N.—O, dear! What will become of me? What 
shall Ido? I have not done as I have been told. 
—TI have not obeyed my pa and ma. | 

G.—You must repent. 

N.—Do tell me how to repent. 

G.—You must be sorry you have done wrong, 
and not do it again. 

N.—I will be a good als and try not to do 
wrong any more. 

J.—You must ask God to forgive you, and ask 
your pa and ma to forgive you. 
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N.—Then will God and pa and ma love me? 
J.—Yes, and we shall love you dearly. : 


(sane and Grace kiss Naney—then walk off stage 
lovingly. | 


GENEROSITY. 


Mrs. Hunter—Cora, come here. 
Cora.— Yes, mamma. 

_ Mrs, H.—I gave you two apples, this morning, 
one for yourself and one for Willie. Did you give 
the one to Willie that I sent him? 

C.—I gave him one. 

Mrs.. H.—The one I sent him ? 

C.—No, I gave him the other one. 

Mrs. H.—But why did you not give him the 
one I sent ? 

C.—I did not think you would care, mamma. 

Mrs. H.—When I give you something for an- 
other person, you have no right to change it. 

~ C.—I did not mean to do wrong. 

Mrs. H.—But why did you not give your 
brother the one I sent him? 

C.—It was smaller than mine. 

Mrs. H.—Well, you are older than he is. 

C.—It was specked, too, mamma. 

Mrs. H.—Only a little specked on one side. 
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C.—But the other was so rosy and_ beau- 


 tiful. He thought it was so pretty, that it was a 


long time before he would eat it ; when he did, 


it was so ripe and sweet that he enjoyed it very 


much. Indeed you would not be angry, if you 
could have seen the pleasure it gave him. 

Mrs. H.—Was yours pals too ? 

C.—Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. H.—But not so nice as your brother’s. 
Should you not have enjoyed the one I gave you 
more than the one you ate? 

C.—I think not. I like to give Willie the 
- nicest things. 

Mrs. H.—Why? 

C.—Because I love him so dearly. 

Mrs. H.—You love him so much, that it gives 
you more pleasure to see him enjoy a nice apple 


than to eat it yourself? 


C.—O, yes, indeed, mamma. I had rather see 


him play with my toys than use them myself, 


unless he wants me to play with him, and that is 
best of all. Please do not be angry with me 
mamma, because I gave him the best apple. 

Mrs. H.—( Kissing her) I am not angry, Cora. I 
love you a thousand times better, my dear little 


_ girl, because you are so generous to your brother, 


and I hope that all your life you may be most 
_ happy in imparting happiness to others. . That is 
_- true generosity. 
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SELF-DENTAL.. 
(Helen, Nancy, Winnie, Frank, Laron.) 


H.-—Only a week more, and Christmas will be 
here. I feel too impatient to wait seven days | 
longer. I know I shall have a bracelet; father | 
promised me one. 

NV.—And my doll is to have a new bedstead; 
and mother guessed I would have a splendid new 
book. 

H.—And we all know what mother’s guesses 
are ! 

F.—Father said a wheelbarrow wouldn’t hang 
ona Christmas tree, but when I said it could 
stand under it, he said, ‘‘Why, I never thought 
of that, so it could !” 

L.—My set of drawing pencils will hang on a 
tree, or stand under it either, for that matter. 

H,—And then the party! We will be sure to 
have a good time then, whatever presents we 
have. 

N.—Mother will invite all the nicest girls and 
boys we know. 7 
F.—And Laron and I are to carry around the 
invitations, so we shall have a ride. 

H.—We shall have quite as much pleasure in 

helping mother get ready. 
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N.—What is the matter,.sister Winnie? . 

F’.—You look just ready to cry!. 

W.—lI feel so. Indeed, I could hardly restrain 
my tears, as I came along the street. Youall 
, remember Mrs. Lane, who washed for us? 

H.—Of course we do! , 

_ #\—The nicest Irishwoman I ever saw. 

N.—What of her, Winnie? — 

W.—She sent, this morning, for mother to go 
and see her; but mother was busy, so I went. 
She is very sick, and her three little children are 
almost starving, and nearly naked. 

H.—How long has she been sick? 

W.——Over two weeks. 

N.—O, sister Winnie! 

F.—Why did she not send here before? 

W.—Because she could not bear to beg. Until 
within the last week she has managed to spin out 
her savings, and her eldest boy carried home 
baskets from the market, and so earned small 
sums for their support. She has no stove and 
only one small fire-place for all, and sometimes 
the children went to bed in the daytime to keep 
warm, 

L.—Did you give them some money, Winnie? 

, W.—1 have made them comfortable for to day, 
with good food; but you know, Laron, we are not 
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rich ourselves, 80 I must apply to the Reliet — 
Society for them. | 

H.—Poor Mrs. Lane, she must have been very 
ingenious, too, in keeping her circumstances hid — 
from the teachers of the Relief Society, who visit — 
every house once a month. ‘The ladies of that 
society do not let any suffer, when they know of ° 
actual need. 

W.—True, Helen, but Mrs Lane seems to so 
dread the idea of being an object of public charity 
that she even prefers to suffer. And the Society 
has so many demands, it would be hard to meet 
all of her present necessities. 


H.—I will give her the gold dollar I have kept 
since my last birthday. ; 

NV.—And she shall have mine, too. 

F.—Ten cents is al! J can raise. 

L.—I will give fifty. 

W.—This will be a great help; but, after all, 
it will not buy what she needs most, the stove. 

ff,—Won't father give her a stove? | 

W.—I asked him, but he says he cannot afford 
it just now. His expenses, this year, have been 
very heavy. 

N.—It seems so dreadful to think of anybody 
suffering with the cold, when we are so comfort- 
able. I wish I could share our fire and clothes 
with her. | 

W.—Do you really wish so, Nancy? : 
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N.—Yes, indeed I do. 

W.—Then perhaps you would like to follow 
my example. 

H,—Why, what did you do, sister? 

W.—You know that father and mother have 
put aside a certain sum of money for Christmas 
presents, and the party. Now, as the party 
belongs to all of us, I could not give that up 
without consulting you, but I have told mother 


_ to take the money she intended for my present, 


towards buying comforts for Mrs. Lane and her 
poor little children. 


H.—| thoughtfully] | did want my Erhoaiet so 
much! . 
_N.—All the paint is off my doll’s bedstead. 
| Looks thoughtful. | 

LL —I have been thinking of my pencils for a 
month. 

F’.—My wheelbarrow was almost a promise. 

W.—Do not think, dear children, that you are 
in any way compelled to follow my example. No 
one will blame you if you do not doso. But I 
felt so happy in the thought of the good my share 
would do, that I wanted you all to share my 
pleasure. 

Al.—Would it buy the stove, Winnie? 

W.—More thai that. It would get fuel for 


_the winter. And the money to be spent in cake 


and ice cream for the party, would feed those 
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poor children for a month. I think my share — 
would choke me if I thought of that. 

Hl.—Mine, too. I will give my _ present, 
Winnie. My arms will not freeze for want of a 
bracelet. 

N.—And my doll can sleep in her old bedstead. 
for another year. She will not suffer*as poor 
destitute children will. My present need not be 
bought, Winnie. 

F.—Nor mine. But I will wheel down Mrs. 
Lane’s Christmas dinner on Joe Lee’s barrow. 
He’s always ready to lend it to me. 

W.—You will be spared that service, ee 
for the Relief Society never fails of providing 
Christmas. dinners for all that are unable to sup- 
ply themselves. But there will be plenty of ways 
where your helping hand will be needed. 

L.—I want you to add my portion to the gen- 
erous fund, Winnie. 

W.—I am so glad, so glad! Think of the 
pleasure it will be to go with father to buy the 
stove, and then see it put up in that cold room. 
Frank can build one roaring fire for Mrs. Lane, 
and Laron help pile up her wood and coal box. 

H.—While Nancy and I feed the little ones. * 
O, Winnie, I feel happy too! 

W.—Mother will tell her that the comforts are 
presents from us; and I will inform the President 
ot the Relief Society of Mrs. Lane’s circumstances, — 
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and she will be promptly looked after, but we will 
relieve her present necessities. 
N.—But the party ? 
W.—As that is a joint affair, it must be put to 
vote. All who are in favor of giving up the party, 


and spending the money for Mrs. Lane, will please 


say Aye. * 
All—Aye. 
W.— All in favor of having the party,and letting 


the sick woman and her children suffer, will please 


say No. 
| Dead silence for a moment. | 
W.—The party is givenup. Come, let’s go tell 
mother our resolution, and consult about the best 
way of spending the money. | All go out. | 


CIVILITY NEVER LOST. 


(Characters: Frank, John, Mr. Gordon, Mrs, Gor- 
don, Miss Gordon.) 


| Frank and John run in, shaking the wet from 
their clothes, as if escaping a shower.| | 


Frank—Mother has gone out for the day John, 
and father is out too, looking for a situation, but 
you can stay here with me till the shower is over. 
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John.—So your father did not get the gardener’s 
place at the large house ? 

F-—He has no one to speak for him there, and 
- he does not know the gentleman who has built the 
house, even by name. 

J.—It seems too bad he cannot have it. Such 
a large garden and a greenhouse too, will want an 
experienced gardener like your father,and I suppose 
the gentleman will send to the city for some one, 
just because there is nobody to tell him there is 
one in the village. = 

F'.—[sighing| Very likely! [a pause] Why did 
you not bow to those ladies we passed as we 
crossed the field, John ? 

J.—Why should I bow to them? I don’t even 
know who they are. 

N.—Neither do I; but they were ladies, and 
our superiors in station, too. 

J.—Pooh! One person is as good as another in 
this country. gy. 

F.—I don’t care. Mother says [ ought always 
to be respectful to ladies. 

J.—How do you know they were ladies? I am 
sure they were not so fine in their dress. 

F.—That’s nothing! Real ladies would not put 
on their finery to walkin the fields. I am sure 
they were ladies. The oldest one had a sweet 
face. 
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J.—I would like to know what makes you so 
sure? 

.—[hesitating| I hardly know myself. 
J.—[tauntingly| Ha! much you know about it, 


to be sure! 


F’—I do know, though, even if I cannot exactly 
explain it. There is a certain look about a real 
lady, one who is refined, gentle, and educated, 
that is entirely different from purse-proud arro- 
gance. ‘They do not ldok conceited, and they do 


not walk proudly, and when they pass poor boys, 


like you and I, John, they do not look as if they 
were afraid touching them would spoil their 
dresses. And then, a real lady will always speak 
a kind word. 
~J.—Pooh! I don’t believe she would speak to 
us at all. . 

F.—Whao? 

J.—The lady we passed just now. 

#—She would, [’'m sure. [Knock at the door. ] 

J.—There’s somebody at the door. [Calls.] 
Come in. 

F.-—|gunning to the doer} I will open the door. 
| Opens the door. ] 

[Hnier Mrs. and Miss Gordon. | 

Mrs. G.—Will you allow us, my good lad, to 
stay here until the shower is over? 

F'.—{ placing chairs| 1 am sure ma'am, I am 
very glad you came in. Are you very wet? 
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Miss G.—O no, not very. There were trees — 
nearly all the way. “4 
#.—Can I run home for an umbrella for you? 
I wish I had one to offer you, but we do not own 
one. . 
Mrs. G.—Are not you the boy who passed us a 
short time ago, and touched his hat so politely? 
F’.—Yes, ma am. 
Mrs. G.—And this is your friend ? 
hu ir Yes, . 
Mrs. G.—{to Frank} You are a very civil, 
clever little boy. What is your name? 
f’,—Frank Temple, ma’am. 
Mrs. G.—What is the name of your friend? 
J.—[gruffly| John Platt. 
Mrs. G. eee Frank] Do you live here? 
F.—Yes, ma’am, we do now, but—but perhaps 
we shall go away ee long. 
Mrs. G.—I hope to some pleasant place. 
F.—{[sadly] I do not know, ma’am. Mother is 
afraid we will have to leave here if father—but 
I beg your pardon, ma’am, you do not want to 
be troubled with our affairs. 
Mrs. G.—But I do, though. Finish tha you 
were going to oo That is, if it is not private. 
F.—O no, ma’am; all the village knows it. My 
father was head ee here for years to a gen- 
tleman who owned a great deal of property in 
these parts. When he died, he left father money 
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- enough to start him in a garden of his own, and 


he was making money, when, last winter, he broke 
his leg. Mother was taken very sick at the same 
time, and my baby sister died’of measles. 

Mrs. G.—What a sad winter ! 

F.-—We all took the measles from baby, and 
with all the expenses, and not doing any work, 
father got so behindhand, that he had to sell his 


little bit of land, and, indeed, everything in the 


house he could spare. 

Mrs, G.—But is not his leg well now ? 
_F.—Yes, ma’am. But he cannot get a situa- 
tion. ‘There is but one house near here, where 
they can afford to keep a gardener, and that is 
the large new house just beyond the meeting 
house. 

_ Mrs, G.—Well, why does he not apply there? 

F.—Well, ma’am, he does not know the gentle- 
man who has bought the place, and he has no one 
to speak for him. Perhaps he may try. 

. Mrs. G.—And who teaches you your good 
manners? 3 

#.—Mother taught me to always be polite to 


ladies and those older than myself. 


Mrs. G—And now, Frank, as the rain seems 
to have ceased, I will leave you, but be sure | 
shall not forget you. 

Miss G.—Mother, here comes father for us In 
the carriage. He is passing. 
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F'.—frunning out] I will tell him you are here. 


Mrs, G.—That is the most gentlemanly little — 


fellow I have seen for a long time. The parents 
of such a ae must be very deserving, 
Miss G.—[smilingly] I know what you are 
thinking of. 
(Enter Frank and Mr. Gordon. ] 


Mr. G.—So here you are. I began to be seri- 


ously uneasy about you, and drove down, hoping — 


to meet you. Are you ready to go home ? 

Mrs. G.—Not quite yet. Frank, this is the 
gentleman who has built the new house, and who 
is not yet suited to a gardener. You can now 
speak for your father. 

#’,—I—I do not know what to say. 

Mrs, G.—Then I must for you. This little 
boy’s father, from a long train of misfortunes, is 
out of employment, and anxious to obtain a gar- 
dener’s place on our new country seat. The con- 


duct of the boy is pretty sure proof that he has 


worthy parents. 

Mr. G.—But is his father a good gardénent 

#’,— Anybody in the village will tell you that, 
sir. 

Mr. G.—Well, my lad, I will enquire in the 
village, and if I find he is competent to take the 
place, he shall have it. 

Mrs, G.—And be sure, Frank, I shall not for- 
get you. 
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—Thauk you. 
[Avit Mr., Mrs. and Miss Gordon.) 
J.—Have they gone? 
F'—Yes. 0, John! John! will not mother be 


happy? I told you they were real ladies, and 


mother is right when she says civility is never 
lost. 


J.—You are lucky, that’s a fact; I think I will 


mend my manners, [Curtain falls. | 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
(Alson and Harry.) 


Harry—A\lson, what is that in your hand ? 
_ Alson—A money purse. 
H.—Is it yours ? 
A.—No; I found it on the sidewalk just now. 
H.—Is there any money in it ? 
A.—Yes. 
-H.—How much? 
A.—Four fifty-cent pieces. 
H.—How lucky you are. Two dollars! If | 
~ had so much, I should: feel rich. : 
A.--But, Harry, I told you it wasn’t mine. 
H.—Why not yours? You say you tound it ? 
A.—I did find it, but finding does not make it 
mine. It belongs to the one that lost it. 
10 
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_H,.—But you can keep it, and the one that lost 
it will never know who found it; and how many 
nice things you can get with two dollars. 

A.—It would be very wrong, Harry, and I 
should feel so guilty; the nice things I could buy 
with the money would always remind me of the 
wrong I had done, and make me ashamed of my- 
self. Do you think that the nicest things in the 
world would pay you for doing a mean act ? 

H.—Well, I have ew about. that some- 
Ree 

A.—lIf I should do a mean thing, I should be 
very apt to think that everybody knew it, and I 
should feel like hiding. 

H.—I don’t think every boy feels like that. 

A.—Harry, do you ever think that God sees 
all we do ? : 

H,.—Sowmetimes I do. 

A.—Well, now, if I should make use of this 
money, He knows all about it, and will bring 
every secret thing into judgment. God loves 
honesty, and good men love honesty, and I 
would not sell the favor of God and the respect of 
good people for money. 

H, —What will you do with the money? 

A.—I will take it to the Deseret News Office 
and have it advertised, so that the owner can get 
it. .And then I can look people in the face and 
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feel that I have done as I would like to be 


done by. 


H.—Alson, I cannot tell you how pleased I ain 
with what you have said. I know you will for- 


give me when I say I think just as you do. I 


was trying you, to see how firm you are in the 
practice of honesty. There is nothing more 
noble in human character. In fact, honesty is 
the foundation of all true greatness. 

A.—I thought it strange for you to persuade 
me to act dishonestly, and began to think I did 
not want you for an associate. While young, I 
want to live so that when I am old I can stand 
up in noble manhood and say truthfully, “Ll have 
never done a mean act!” Harry, I want you 
now to promise to help me to carry out this 


- determination. 


H{.—Let us shake hands in token of our mutual 
aim and promise of mutual assistance in the path 
that leads to true greatness—the path of strict 


honesty. 
(They shake hands. ] 


THE DEACON. 


George —Good morning, James. , 
James—Good morning, George. This is a 


lovely morning. 
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G.—It is indeed, splendid. Where are you 
going so early? 

J.—I’m going up City Creek Canyon; I hear 
there are. some very fine ferns up there, and I’m 
going to find some if I can. 

G.—But, James, have you forgotten that this 
is Sunday? 

J.—O, dear, no! Mr. Sobersides, I could not 
very well forget, for | have to be at work every 
other day. You haven't forgotten it, either, I see, 
for you seem to be off somewhere pretty early, 
too. May I ask where you are going? 

G.—Certainly you may: Iam going to Sunday 
School. 

J.—But you are too early for Sunday School; 
it is not 9 o'clock yet. 


G.—I know it is early, but 1 am Deacon to-day, 
and have the benches to dust and place in order, 
and the books to distribute for the different 
classes. JI am none too early, [ assure you. | 
like to have everything ready in good time, so” 
that when the superintendent or the teachers 
come, all things are in good order. . Father says, 
‘What is worth doing at all is worth doing well;” 
also that “‘the office of Deacon is a very important 
one,” although we sometimes look upon it as very 
trifling. 

J.—What have you under your ari there— 
your lunch? 
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G.—No; that is the bread for the Sacrament. 
You know, of course, the Sacrament is now ad- 
ministered in the Sunday School, and it is the 
duty of the Deacon to provide the bread. When 
it is my turn to act as Deacon I always try to 
remember it. It is forgotten sometimes, and then 
the children are disappointed, and our superin- 
tendent is not pleased. 

J.—Why, what does it matter? It is always 


administered in the Tabernacle. 


G.—That’s so: but some of the children are 
too small to go to the Tabernacle, and many of 
the older ones have to stay home to take care of 
the little ones, while the parents go to meeting. 
I think it a very wise suggestion on the part of 


the First Presidency to have the Sacrament 


- administered in the Sunday School. 


J.—What good do you think it does ? 
G.—I think it does good in many ways. It - 
impresses the minds of the children with the 


- solemnity of the ordinance, and teaches them to 
revere it as one of the most sacred ordinances of 


the Church, and in partaking of it they fulfil a 


command of our Lord Jesus. 
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J.—Well, I should think they would make an 
Elder of you very soon; you can preach a pretty 
good sermon now. 

G.—James, if they should see fit to ordain me 
an Elder, I hope to honor that calling, as my 
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father, by his example, has taught me to do, the — 
Lord being my helper. . 

J.—If we stand here, I shall get no ferns, and 
your benches will get no dusting; and, worse 
than all, my father will be along and I shall get 
another lecture. One in a day is enough for me. 

G.—Don’t your father know where you are 
going? 

J.—Not he. Why he’d make as much fuss 
about my going to get a few forns to-day, as if | 
was going to steal something. Good day, George. 

G.—lxcuse me one moment, James. Won't 
you give up the ferns to-day, and come with me ~ 
and help get school ready? Now do: and then, 
as one good turn deserves another, I will go with 
you to-morrow, either morning or evening. You'll 
soon get all the ferns you want, besides having 
“a conscience void of offense towards God and 
man,” for you know, James, that God commands 
us to keep the Sabbath day holy, and the first 


great commandment with promise is, “Honor thy — | 


father and thy mother, that thy days may be long | 
in the land.” Come, James, forgive my preach, 
as you call it; and, as we have been good friends, — 
let us continue to be. 


J.—Yes. of course, I forgive you, and think 


I'd come with you, only I’m so thoroughly 
ashamed that— 
G.—-O, never be ashamed of doing right: the 
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only thing to be ashamed of is doing wrong. Come 
right along; we'll hurry up and have everything 
ready in good time. 


WAITING FOR PRIMARY MEETING. 
(Seven little girls. Characters: Alice, Kate, Bessie, 
— Dot, Janie, Lillie, and Eva. Bessie wears 
an old-looking English bonnet.) 


[Kate enters, reading a book, followed by all the 
others except Janie. | 


Alice—| Taking hold of Kate in a playful man- 

ner| Come, Kate, you are always perfect in your 
lessons, and there is no need of you studying be- 
tween school and primary, when you ought to be 
at play. 

Kate—I do not know that I ought to play at 
any time. At least there is no harm in not play- 
ing, and there is always good in studying. 

Dot—Not in studying too much. There issuch 
a thing as overworking the brain, and causing it to 
weaken; so my father says. 

Inlhe—I read an article not long ago, in which 
a mother tells her little girl she would be better 

_ pleased to have her play during the time that is 


é 
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allowed for school children to play than to study, 
even if she should not stand so high ia her classes. 
For she says the body as well as the mind must 
have a proper share of exercise, so that it ec be 
healthy and grow perfectly. 

Hwva—Now, Kate, you understand, you are not 
to study between school and primary ; so put your 
book down and let’s have a dance. 

Kate—| Laying the book aside] I think there is 
no danger that any of us will injure ourselves with 
too much study; but I do not wish to annoy you, 
so come along. 


[ Adl clasp hands and circle around, singing :| 


We're the girls for fun and laughter, 
Lessons first and frolic after, 
Youthful minds must ne’er grow hazy, 
Want of sport would make us lazy. 

Merrily sing, merrily sing, merrily dance and sing! 


Jane—| Enters with an open book} Girls, I have 


heard what you were saying, and also your sport, 


— in which I should love to join ; but our baby has 
been so fretful for a day or two, and when I am at 
home I have him to take care of; so I had no 
chance to learn the primary lesson for this week. 
Now I must study it, and shall feel much obliged 


if you will play quietly. [Seats herself at the back 


of the stage. | 
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Lillie—Well, Janie, we won’t be noisy any | 


more; we'll talk low. 
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Bessie—Poor Janie seems always to have difh- 


- culty in getting her Primary lessons. I'll see if 


I can help her. [Goes and sits down by Janie, 
taking hold one side of the book. | 


 Kate—What a funny bonnet Bessie wears. 


Alice—I should think it had been worn. by her 


P great-great grandmother. 


Hva—And then by her great- Leandmothe 

Dot— And then by her grandmother. . 

Lillie—And then by her mother. [All laugh. ] 

Hwa—I wonder why she wears it. 

Kate—Perhaps it 1s a family memorial, and 
she wears it on that account. 

Lillie—lf 1 had such a memorial, I should 
think it too sacred as well as too old fashioned to 


be paraded at school, Sunday School and every- 


where. 

Alice—But it is not right to make fun of what 
people wear, is it? 

Dot—Only last week the president of our Pri- 


mary was teaching us that if people are good, 
_ they should be respected, whether they dress | 


ar 
: 


fashionably or not; if they dress neatly and keep 
themselves clean, the Lord and His angels love 
them just as well in old clothes as in new ones. 
KHva—And our Sunday School superintendent 
says it would be far better for the most of us if 
we thought less of what we wear. 
 Kate—Well, we have meant no harm by what 
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we have said. No matter what she wears we 
all think there is not a better girl in school than 
Bessie. (The last of this speech should be uttered 
with earnestness, in a clear and rather loud tone.) 

Bessie—[ Looking up| What is it? [uses 
and comes forward.| I thought one of you spoke 
to me. 

Alice—No, we were not speaking to you, Bessie. _ 

Bessice—Oh! Then you must have been speak- — 
ing about me. 

Lillie—We were not saying anything bad of 
you, though. 

Bessie—Whatever your criticisms were, they 
must have been amusing; I heard you all laugh. 

Dot—But we were not laughing at you. 

Bessie—I can guess then, what you were laugh- 
ing at—my bonnet ! 

Eva—How could you guess so well, Bessie? 

Bessie —Because I know my bonnet is odd and 
ugly. 

Kate—Would you mind telling us why you 
wear it ? 

Bessie—I can tell you, if you would like to 
know. I am not so proud as I once was, and 
such things do not hurt me so much. 

Alice—Bessie, if it is unpleasant for you to 
talk of it, never mind telling us; we would not 
hurt your feelings for anything. 


— 
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Lnthe—No, indeed! and you must please forgive 
us for being so rude as to mention your bonnet. 
Bessie—My poor bonnet! of course I forgive 
you for laughing at it; I presume it looks comical 
enough to make folks laugh, in this country. 
Janie—[ Coming forward] I think I know 
~ the lesson now, Bessie; will you please hear me 

“say It ? 

 Bessie—In one minute. Let me tell you all 
first, why I wear this bonnet. | 
_ Janie—lf there’s time before the bell rings, all 
right. 

Bessie—lLast year father was advised by our 
presiding Elder to emigrate with his family to 
Utah. He lacked means to. do so; and a kind 

_ old brother in the Church loaned him the money 
he needed to bring us here. 

Lallie—I don’t see that you, bonnet has any- 
thing to do with that. 

Dot—Hush, Lillie! she hasn’t finished yet. 

Bessie—To do this, the old gentleman had to 
remain in England himself, and until father pays 

_ him the money he cannot come to Zion. 

Eva—And shall you have to wear that bonnet 
~ until he comes? 
Bessie—Mother says that neither she nor I can 

. have a new bonnet until that money is paid, 
every farthing; and it is not paid yet. 

_ Janie—We can see that sometimes there 
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is justice, honesty, and honor in the wearing of 
odd, old fashioned things; for all we imagine it 
so very proper to be fashionably dressed. 

Bessie—Now for your lesson, Janie. {Bessze 
asks the questions in a chapter from the Primary 
“Bible Questions and Answers,” and Janie gives 
the answers, while the other girls whisper ia = 
at one side of the stage.| 

Janie ~Thank you, Bessie. I’m glad I’ve got 
my lesson, but sorry to have kept you from play. 

Alice—Never mind, Janie. We have all 
learned something while waiting for Primary, if 
we haven’t all been studying. Bessie, we have 
commissioned Kate to say something to you, if 
you do not object. 

Bessie—Kate never says disagreeable hinge I 
believe, so I have no reason to object to hearing 
her speak. What is it, Kate ? Le 

Kate —It is this, Bessie. We have been much 
interested in what you told us about your bonnet; 
~and we like the noble courage you have shown in 
bravely coming among us, wearing an article so 

unfashionable. . 
- Janie—Instead of staying at home as the most 
of us do when we cannot have new things as we 
want them. 

Kate—And we have determined to put the - 
little money we have all been saving together, — 
which will be sufficient to purchase a hat for you, 
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more like the rest of us wear, if you will accept 
of it.. ; 

Bessie—A year ago | might have been too proud 
to accept such a proposition; mother taught me 
better than that,however, by not refusing the offer 
of the Relief Society to pay my schooling for the 
present. But I dou’t know what to say. 

_ Janie—Say you'll take the hat and be very 
glad of it. 

_ Bessie—I can say that in truth, and with many 
many thanks to you, my dear friends. I wish also, 
to tell you, that I thank our Father in Heaven for 
this, as for all blessings. Only this morning I 
asked Him in my payer,not to let me be obliged to 
wear this bonnet much longer. 

Janie—How glad I am that you thought of it 

girls! I have two bits that shall go with the rest. 
I think too, that my aunt, who is a milliner, will | 
- give something towards it. 
_ Dot—Don’t ask her to, Janie; give your own 
_ two bits, and wear.your old neck ribbon a month 
longer, unless some one of your friends should give 
you a new one; but don’t ask your aunt to 
help us. 

Liilie—No, for with all the calls that are ae 
upon them,our mothers and our aunts have enough 
to do. 

Eva—And we girls can manage this little affair 
very well ourselves. 
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Janie—Well, I shall do as you say, girls. But | 


one thing in this matter we should all of us re- 


member ; that is, how soon Bessie’s prayer has — 


been answed. [The belirings for Primary.| — 


All together—There’s the bell! [Scamper off 
the stage. | 


HOW TRUE GREATNESS COMES.  , 


(James and William.) 


James—Good morning, William. 
Wilkam—A pleasant morning to you my old 
friend. 


J.—I see you have got a new book; what may 


it be? 

W.—It is a history of the great Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Have you not read it ? 

J.—No, I have not had an opportunity. But 
I have heard that he was a great warrior. 

W.—Yes, he was one of those fortunate men 


who have now and then appeared in the world to — 
_ turn things upside down generally, and become — 


the heroes of history. 


J.—Men who have used power to burn up cities; _ 


to desolate whole provinces; to wade to empire — 


through the blood of legions of men whose only : 
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crime was that they tried to defend their country, 
may be lauded as heroes, it is true; but can they 
be called fortunate ? 
_ W.—Bonaparte was born of poor oe in the 
little Isiand of Corsica. By his wonderful ability 
he became the leader of the French armies; he 
was victorious in a hundred battles; he dictated 
terms to kings and emperors. If we do not think 
him fortunate, we must call him great, for he did 
great and daring deeds. 

J.—Yes, we may look at him in that light; but 
in the time to come he may have a world of 
human suffering to answer for, and it is probable 
that but few will rise up and call him blessed. 

~W.—You doubtless take the right view of this 
subject. Pardon my being a little carried away 
with the brilliancy of Napoleon’s great deeds. It 
would have been better had he used his power to 
build cities instead of burning them; to make ~ 
countries fruitful instead of desolate; to bestow 
plenty and happiness upon thousands, instead of 
misery and death. 

J.—We should not strive to be good for the 
sake of fame; but do good, and true greatness 
will follow in the time to come, and bring us joy 
and peace forever. 
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GARDENS. Y 


My father gave me a little garden and some 
seeds to plant. It seems a long time to wait for 
the seeds to grow. One day I found a little cherry 
tree in my garden. I heard a man say if trees 
were transplanted they would grow faster. I 
asked my pa what transplanted meant. He said 
it meant to dig up and plant again. IJ dug up © 
_ my cherry tree and set it out in another place, 
top down, I thought there was uo use in digging 
it up if it were planted the same way again. It — 
did not grow. The sun burned the roots, and in 
one day my pretty little cherry tree was dead. I 
cried over my loss, but [I learned a lesson I shall 
never forget. Will the next one tell what the — 
lesson was? 3 
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YES. 


I have a pair of very good eyes. Eyes were 
made to see with. I have seen some little boys 
strike at their mother, who was very kind and 
patient with them. ‘They were bad boys. I have 
seen some boys kick the dog and cat just to hurt 
them. ‘That was very cruel, because dogs and 


cats can feel bad as well as little boys. I do not 


love to see children fight or do any bad thing. I 
will keep my eyes open and see all I can, and 
tell you next time. 


HABITS. 


I am only a small boy, but small boys, if they 
live, may make great men. I want to be a good 
man. My mother says if I want to be a good 
man, 1 must be a good hoy first. To be a good 
boy I must be sure and form no bad habits. | 
must never tell a lie, or swear, or steal. I must 
never use tobacco or drink whiskey. If I form 
such habits as a boy, I cannot make a truthful 
man, an honest man, or a man that our Father 
in Heaven will delight to honor. Good men 


and women would not love me, and my dear: 


mother would grieve. I will be a good boy first 
- —a good man ever after. 
MM 


be 
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A DREAM. 


I dreamed one night I saw a beautiful garden 


filled with flowers. 1 thought the garden was 
mine, and that I was very proud of it. While 
I was looking at the lovely flowers, some of them 


were cut off and fell down out of sight. I could 


not see what cut them, and I felt very sorry to 
see them fall. I asked my teacher, who was with 
me, what made the flowers fall. She said it was 


Ae 


“the little foxes that eat away the vines.” What | 


did she mean? I wish I knew. 


ANSWER TO “A DREAM,” 


Our lives are our gardens. ‘The face we wear, 
the acts we do, and the thoughts we have are 
our flowers or weeds. Peace, joy, charity, love, 
kindness, and all good actions and intentions, 
bring flowers. When envy, and hatred, and cross- 
ness, and peevishness get control of our actions, 


the beautiful flowers are crowded out and ugly 


weeds appear in sight. When the cheerful, happy 


smile leaves our face and the frown takes its 


place, we are not lovely. The bad thoughts that 
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_cause bad actions are ‘‘the little foxes that eat 


_ away our vines,’ and cause the sweet flowers of 
innocence and beauty to fall. We must watch 


and pray that the little foxes do not enter our 
life garden. Our lives are made up of little 
things. | 


A GOOD RULE. 
(Recitation for a Boy.) 


A man who is very rich now was very poor 
when he was a boy. When he was asked how he 
got his riches he said: “My father taught me 
never to play till my work was done, and never 
to spend my money until I had earned it. If I 
had but one hour’s work in a day, I must do that 
the first thing, and I must do it in an hour, and 
after that I was allowed to play, and then I could 
play with more pleasure than if I had the 
thought of an unfinished task before my mind. 
I early formed the habit of doing everything in 
time, and it soon became perfectly easy to do so. 


It is to this I owe my prosperity.” 
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ANECDOTE. 
(For a little Girl.) 


Dr. Dodridge one day .asked his little girl why 
it was that everybody loved her. She replied, “I 
do not know, unless it is that I love everybody.” 

‘This is the true secret of being beloved. ‘He — 
that hath frien 1s,”says Solomon,‘‘must show him-: a 
self friendly.” Love begets love. If you love 
others, they cannot help loving you. So, then, do 
” not put on a scowl, and complain that nobody 
loves you. 


— 


THAT’S HOW. 
(To be recited earnest 'y.) 


After a great snow storm, a little boy began to ‘ 
shovel a path through a large snowbank before 
his grandmother’s door. He had nothing but a 
small shovel to work with. 

“How do you expect to get through that drift ’ iy 
asked a man who was passing along. . - 

“By keeping at it,” said ae little boy, cheers 
fully; “that’s how.” ar 

‘hat is the secret for mastering difficulties. 
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I WANT TO BE GOOD. 


I want to be such as-God loves. I know He 
loves good children, for He has made great prom 
ises to them. 

I like to go to Primary meetings, and to Sun- 
day Schools, to learn how to be good; and I like 
to partake of the Sacrament, so that Jesus will 
know that I remember Him. When He was in 
Palestine, mothers brought little children to Him, 
and He blessed them, and said: ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And when Jesus came to America, He com- 
manded that all the little children should be 
brought to Him, and he blessed them, and the 
Spirit of God was poured out upon them, and 
they spoke marvelous words. 

I know that Jesus loves good children, and [| 
want to be a good child and grow better as | grow 
older. | 
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LITTLE ROB’S SERMOM. 


(Little Boy stands on a chair, puts on a grave 
face, talks loud, and gesticulates with both 
arms.) 

Children, does you know you has got a tole ? 
Yes, you has two toles. [Up goes his foot to show 
the sole.} But that is not the one I mean that 
tole is in you, and makes you fink good fings and 
bad fings. You must take care of dat tole. 

You must not say bad words—never. [Down — 
comes his little fat hand.| You must never tell — 
lies—it is bad. You must not fight wif each 
uvver, 

Children, you must mind what your papa and 
mamma says—every time. 

There, my preach is done. 


WHAT WE MUST LEARN, 


(To be recited in concert, or singly.) 


We must learn to be polite. We must learn 
that there is nothing but goodness of heart that 
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is so desirable as a pleasing deportment. We 


must learn that it is not smart to be rude and 
boisterous, but take pride in tees ladies and 
gentlemen. 

We must say, “How do you do,” or “Good 
morning,” to everybody we meet, with whom we 
are acquainted. We must* never contradict, 
whisper, hum, beat a tattoo with our fingers on 
the furniture, or lounge around incompany. We 


must learn to say, “Yes, ma'am,’ ‘No, sir,” 


“What ma'am,” “If you please,’ “Thank you,” 
and “Excuse me,” when it is necessary to pass 
before any one, or leave the table before the rest; 
and never do anything for which we should ask 
to be excused, unless it is really necessary. 

We must learn to not toss things instead of 
handing them; not to meddle with things which 
belong to others; and not to listen to anything 
not intended for our ears. 

A polite child is the best of companions; but a 
rude one is a troublesome nuisance, and we will 


find him and her, at the age of eighteen or 


twenty, learning what they should have learned 
in childhood. 7 
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DO YOUR BEST. 
(Speuk in a bold style.) 


If you are running along in a hurry, and 
stumble over a brickbat, and spill your dinner 
_ pail, all right; kick the brickbat out of the way, 
pick up your dinner pail, save your bread and 
butter, if you can; if not, whistle “Hail Colum- 
bia,” and run on to school. It won’t do to be put 
down by a brickbat. Take hold of your book as 
a squirrel takes hold of a hickory nut—be sure to 
get the meat out, if there is any in it. | Because 
Tom Lazychops wants to be a fool is no reason 
why you should be one, Do your best every 
time, and then. when the president calls for your 
recitation, you can walk out like a man and per- 
form your part. 


LITTLE 'THINGS. 


Little things and little people have often 
brought great things to pass. The large world in 
which we live is made up of little particles. The 


a 
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great sea is composed of small drops of water. 
The little busy bees, how much honey they 


gather 
because I am so little. . 


! Therefore, I am not going to be discour- 


THIRTEEN ITEMS OF IMPOLITENESS. 


eS ae eee: 


(To be recited in concert. ) 


Loud laughing. 

Reading when others are talking. 
Cutting finger nails in company. 

Going out of meeting before it is closed. 


| Leaving a stranger without a seat. 


A want of reverence for superiors. 

Reading aloud in company without being 
asked. | 
Receiving a present without manifesting 

gratitude, 
Laughing at the mistakes of Ie 
Correcting older persons, especially parents. 
To commence talking before others have 
finished. 
Answeriug questions put to others. 
Commencing to eat as soon as you sit down 
at the table. 
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WATCH YOURSELF. pet 

“When — was a schoolboy,” said an old man, 
“we had a schoolmaster who had an odd way of 
catching boys. One day he called out to us, ‘Boys, 
I must have close attention to your books. The 
- first one of you that sees another boy idle, I want 
you to inform me, and I will attend to his case.’ 
Ah! thought I to myself, there’s Joe Simmons, 
that I don’t like. Tl watch him, and if I see 
him look off his book, I'll tell. It was not long 
before I saw Joe look off his book,and immediately 
linformed the master. ‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘and 
how did. you know he was idle?’ ‘I saw him,’ 
said‘J. ‘Youdid? And were your eyes on your 
book when you saw him?’ I was caught, and I 
never watched for the boys again.” 


GOOD: MORNING. 
(To be recited in a lively manner.) 
Don’t forget to say “(rood morning!” Say it 


to your parents, your brothers and sisters, your 
schoolmates, your teachers ; and say it cheerfully 


a: 
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and with a smile. It will do you good and do 
your friends good. There’s a kind of inspiration 
in every “Good morning,” heartily and smilingly 
spoken, that helps to make hope fresher and work 
lighter. It.seems—really seems—to make the 
morning good, and to be a prophecy of a good 
day to come after it. And if this be true of the 
“Good morning,’ it is true, also, of all kind, 
heartsome greetings. They cheer the discouraged, 
rest the tired one, and, somehow, make the wheels 
of life run smoothly. Never forget to say “Good 
morning.” , 


WHO I LIKE. 


[am alittle boy and don’t. know much, but | 
can téll P from Q, and I know who I like. I like 
Unele John because he always has peanuts in his 
pockets, and gives me some. But my Uncle John 
always looks cross and says, “Out of the way 
there, little boy!” And I like my grandma _be- 
cause she always gives me gingersnaps, when I go 
to see her. When I speak next time, I'll tell you 
who I like best—it’s my mother ! 
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“NOW” AND “THEN.” 


“Now” is the syllable ever ticking from the 
clock of time. Now is the watchword of the 
wise. Now is on the banner of the prudent. 

Let us keep this little word always in our mind, 
and whenever anything presents itself to usin the 
shape of work, whether mental or physical, let us 
do it with all our might, remembering that now is 
the only time for us. 

It is a sorry way to get through the world by 
putting off a duty till to-morrow, saying, ““Then 
I will do it.” No! this will never answer. Now 
is ours; then may never be. 


HOW TO GAIN FRIENDS. 


“Well,” said a straight-backed, straight-legged 
chair to a cosy little rocking-chair, by the side ot 


which it happened to be placed, “before I would _ 


be such a drudge as you are, 1 would be a stool, or 
if possible, something more insignificant. People 
are not content with making you nurse everybody, 
big or little, but you must also contin he 
rocking them ~ and fro.” 

“To be sure,” answered the little rocking- hate 
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“T am always on the go for the comfort of others, 
-but by doing so, I have made for myself many 
friends, and appear to be a great favorite with all. 

This well pays me for my trouble.” 

And so it is with little girls and little boys and 

other people. Those who cheorfully and willingly 
do for others are the ones who gain for themselves 
many and lasting friends. 


HE NEVER TOLD A LIE. 
(Recitation for Boy or Girl.) 


Mungo Park, the celebrated African traveler, 
when in a village in Africa, it is said, saw the body 
of a boy, who had been killed, borne into the vil-. 
lage. ‘The body was followed by a concourse of 
the natives, and the boy’s mother was close beside 
it. In the midst of her grief, she kept repeating 

_ the words, ‘‘He never told a lie! He never told a 
lie!”? What consoling words—what a consoling 
thought to any parent! 

he strict truthfulness of this ignorant African 
boy is worthy of imitation by children every- 
where, and we, children of Zion, who are so much 
blest above what that poor little heathen boy 
was, should ever strive to be so truthful that our 

parents may be able to say of us, “They never 
told a lie.” 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
(To be recited in concert.) 


And there followed Him great multitudes of 
people from Galilee, and trom Decapolis, and from 
Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jor- 
dan. ‘And seeing the multitudes, He went up 
into a mountain: and when He was set His ‘dis- 
ciples came unto Him. And He opened His mouth, 
and taught them, saying, Blessed are the poor in 
spirit; for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit” the 
earth. Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God. Blessed are the peacemakers; for 
they shall be called the children of God. Blessed 
are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ 

sake; for their’sis the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are ye, when men shall revi’2 you, and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your 
reward in heaven; for so persecuted they the 
Prophets that were before you. 
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SOLON. 


Solon was one of the wise men of Greece. He 
gave a wise answer to Orcesus, king of Lydia. 
Croesus was so rich, that even now it is common to 
say “as rich as Croesus.” This king showed his 


_ wealth to Solon, and then asked, “Don’t you think 


Iam the happiest of men?” “No,” said Solon; 
“T know a happier man; an honest laborer, who 


. has just enough to live on.” 


“And who the next happiest?” said the king. 
“The next happiest,” said Solon, “are two vir- 


‘tuous sons, who were remarkable for their duty and 


kindness to their mother.” ‘And think you not 


that 1 am happy?” exclaimed the disappointed 


monarch. ‘‘No man can be thought happy till 
his death,” said the wise man, meaning that ac- 
cording as his life was spent, his state could be 
judged. 

Afterwards when Croesus was taken prisoner by 
Cyrus, king of Persia, and was about to be burnt, 
he recollected his conversation, and. cried out, ‘‘O 


Solon, Solon!” Cyrus enquired the meaning of 
_ this exclamation;:and when the cause of it was 


explained, he set Croesus at liberty, and acknowl 


shia ama 


edged himself instructed by the hint of Solon. 
So the philosopher saved the life of one king and 
improved another. 
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WELL, IF WE MAKE IT SO. 
My Dear Little Brothers and Sisters: 


Are you glad we were not born a hundred years 
ago? I am. If we had been born then, we 
would not have enjoyed the blessings and priv- 
ileges we now enjoy. We would not have had such 
interesting Primary meetings and splendid Pri- 


mary fairs, and such interesting Sunday Schools . 3 


and Sunday School concerts. 
One hundred years ago there was no man on the 


earth who had authority from God to baptize for 


the remission of sins; there was no Priesthood of 


the living God on earth; no church that was or-_ 


ganized according to the pattern given by Christ 
and the ancient Apostles; no Prophet through 
whom God revealed His will and made known His 
requirements of His children. 

Then there were no 'femples built by command- 
ment of the Lord, and no one on the earth knew 
how to do the work for the dead. Then fathers 
and mothers were not married for time and eter- 
‘nity, but only till death parted them, and children 
were not born heirs to the blessings of ie holy 
Priesthood. 

Before we were born God commenced thie great 


work of the last days, which had been foretold ? 


- 
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Smith, when he was a young boy, to be the leader 
in this, the greatest work of all) And now I 
think the Lord expects ws to do a great deal in 
pes To) roll it on; and we must ad our 


- “fo develop means to_bring out; and to asietox 
a “ourselves physically, is to grow in bodily strength 
ee nd size, and to do this, we must work and not 


To develop mentally is to expand our minds 
nd increase in wisdomand understanding. To 
o this, we must think, reflect and apply ourselves 
o study. 

ait develop morally, is to cultivate our consci- 
nees, is to learn and know what is right and what 
 iswrong, and cultivate a love ior what is right and 
a hatred for what is wrong. ‘T'o d> this, we must 
study the principles of the Gospel and take them 


me God and His Son oo Christ, and ve a rever- 
ence for Him; and to do this, we must seek with 
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all our hearts to know the ways of God and keep 
all of His commandments. 

If we commence when we are small to attend to 
all our duties as Saints of God—to obey our parents 
—to keep the Sabbath—to partake of the Sacra- 
ment, to keep the Word of Wisdom, and refrain 
from every evil, it will be easy for us to do so 
when we grow to men and women. 

I wish all children of the Latter day Saints 
knew how muck good there is in attending Pri- 
mary meetings and Sunday Schools. In them we 
learn the principles of the Gospel,and through our 
exercises we get the spirit of the Gospel, which is 
the Spirit of God, and that makes us very happy. 
1 am certain that the children who are punctual to 
the Primary meetings and the Sunday Schools 
are the happiest children in the world; and they 
are the ones who are preparing themselves to do 2 
great deal in the work of God. | 

When I think how patient and loving the ~ 
officers of the Primary Associations and of the 
Sunday Schools are in helping us to become use- 
ful and honorable, I feel certain, if we are not 
good, and if we do not grow up to be men and 
women of God, itis, and will be our own fault and 


we might as well have been born one hundred 


years ago. 
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